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THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORM BILL. 


lJ\HE progress of the Reform Bill in Committee since we last 
wrote has not been marked by any of those exciting debates 

or important divisions which characterized the earlier stages of 
the discussion. ‘The clauses under consideration, although by 
no means unimportant, have involved no vital questions of 
principle; and while they have in many cases been the subject 
of prolonged debate, the result has hardly been commensurate 
with the time expended. At the same time it cannot be said 
that the proceedings have been wholly uninstructive, or have 
failed to cast a certain light upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment. After all that has taken place, it may indeed seem 
rather absurd to attribute anything like a policy to her 
Majesty’s Ministers; but there really is one point which Mr. 
Disraeli keeps in view with tolerable steadfastness—one object 
which he does his best to accomplish, either by direct or in- 
direct means. In spite of his emphatic disclaimer during the 
present session of those doctrines with respect to the repre- 
sentation of classes, of which he was last session the earnest 
advucate, he omits nothing which may tend to draw a sharp 
line between the rural and urban population—or which, 
to speak more correctly, may have the effect of main- 
taining, as far as possible, the influence of the territorial 
interest in the counties. It is a sound rule that people 
must be held to intend that which is the obvious con- 
sequence of their acts; and if we test by that rule the conduct 
of the Government in nominating a Boundary Commission 
almost entirely composed of members connected with counties, 
and therefore naturally jealous of the intrusion of the town 
population, the inference must be unfavourable to their osten- 
sible desire to do equal justice between town and country. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that the commission, as 
originally constituted, was likely to carry to the utmost the 
extension of borough boundaries, and to arrange the divisions 
of counties in such a manner as to secure in every case when 
it was possible purely agricultural constituencies. That it did 
not contain amongst its members one who could, on the most 
charitable construction, be regarded as an earnest and sincere 
Parliamentary Reformer, was a decisive proof of the kind of 
“tact” which had been exercised in its composition; and 
although, perhaps, some of the strictures of Mr. Bright were 
not entirely warranted by the facts of the case, it is clear that 
he was substantially right in declaring that the gentlemen 
whom the Government in the first instance presented to the 
House could not have commanded the confidence of the 
country. The House was, however, happily spared a discussion, 
which must necessarily have had an unpleasantly personal 
character, by the prompt concession which Mr. Disraeli made, 
under the pressure of what we cannot help suspecting was a 
presentiment of impending defeat. As the Commission now 
stands, no reasonable fault can be found with its composition; 
bat the modifications to which we owe so satisfactory a result 
are an additional proof, if any was required, that it is only 
through the incessant vigilance of the Opposition that the 
Government can be prevented from curtailing by indirect means 
the representation of those classes who are not subject to a 
dominant, and what is supposed to be a Conservative influence. 
\ The resistance which was successfully offered to placing the 
owners of copyhold estates, or of long leaseholds, in boronghs, on 


the same footing as freeholders in respect to county votes, was 
evidently due to that same jealousy of the town voters. which 
Mr. Disraeli shares with a considerable section of the Liberal 
members who are connected with the land. A copyhold or a 
long leasehold estate is as valuable in the market as a freehold; 
and the proprietorial rights which each class of property confers 
are practically of equal extent and value. And yet, as the law 
now stands, while the owner of a freehold can vote for a county 
although his tenant has a vote for the borough in which it is 
situated, the owner of a copyhold or a leasehold is disfranchised 
if the person in occupation of his property obtains the suffrage. 
It is impossible to give any good reason for drawing such a 
distinction; and the best proof that it is impossible was 
afforded by the fact that no attempt of the kind was made in 
the course of the debate. The case of those who opposed the 
amendments of Mr. Colville and Mr. Vivian was boldly rested 
upon the assertion that the 40s. freeholder is a complete 
anomaly, that he is retained in the constitution merely 
as a venerable piece of antiquity, and that it is therefore 
absurd to make him the standard by which the rights of 
holders of other classes of property are to be fixed. If we 
were any longer capable of being startled by anything 
which may come from the Conservative benches, we should 
experience that sensation on hearing the oldest franchise 
in the country described as an “anomaly;” but, con- 
sidering how far we have drifted during the present session 
from our old moorings, it would probably be considered imper- 
tinent to remind our Tory friends that they once stoutly 
maintained the principle that while occupation should give a 
vote for towns, property was equally entitled to representation 
through the county franchise.. On that principle, and on the 
analogy of the freehold franchise, the owners of copyholds and 
leaseholds are clearly entitled to be placed on the county 
register, notwithstanding their tenants possess the suffrage in 
boroughs. No one can say that they are not a class eminently 
fitted to exercise the franchise; and we do not believe that they 
belong in very unequal proportions to either of the great 
political parties. The only reason that can be given for their 
exclusion is that they are tainted by connection with a town; 
and the object for which they are kept outside the pale of the 
constitution is evidently to draw, as far as it is possible, a hard 
and fast line between the borough and county constituencies. 
That has never been done hitherto; and Mr. Disraeli assures 
us that it is, in fact, impossible to do so; but, although we 
quite agree with him as to the matter of fact, and have every 
confidence that the increase of our large towns will insure the 
varied composition of our most important county constituencies, 
we are not disposed to overlook the efforts which even at the 
last moment are made by a Conservative Ministry to preserve 
some paltry remnants of class distinction, and to hinder as 
much as they can that perfect. amalgamation of all ranks and 
orders in the State, which the interests of the country require, and 
towards which the progress of society is consistently carrying us. 
The only other question connected with the franchise that 
has been under discussion during the week was the propesition 
to disfranchise the freemen. - On every ground of principle and 
policy it ought to have obtained theassent of the House. The 
suffrage in question is utterly obsolete, and entirely unsuited 
to the circumstances of the present time. Noone can seriously 





defend by arguments the existence of an hereditary class of 
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voters; nor ean any one point out why a mamshould have a 
vote becanse he happens to have beem apprenticed to another 
man who was previously enfranchised, for the same insufficient 
reason. The whole thing belongs to an age of guilds, and 
corporate privileges, and other similar institutions which have 
wholly passed away. The last shadow of a justification for its 
retention has been removed by the adoption of a household 
suffrage and a lodger franchise; for it cannot be necessary to 
keep open for the working classes a little wicket-gate of privi- 
lege when they can enter the pale of the constitution by the 
wide door of common right. Although the members who are 
largely returned by them ventured to contest the fact, it is 
notorious to all who have any acquaintance with borough 
elections that the freemen are the most corrupt class of voters, 
and that their corruption has in a great measure been 
disseminated amongst the householders. 
have powerfal and energetic friends in the House. Although 
Mr. Gladstone showed, with unanswerable force, that their con- 
tinued existence as a separate class of voters would not only be 
an anomaly, but an anomaly based on a vicious principle and 
involving mischievous consequences, he obtained but very slight 
support from the Liberal members. The Conservatives, being 
unchecked by their leader, followed the natural bent of their 
inclinations in standing by a class who, being the representa- 
tives of ancient privileges, have naturally a considerable 
predilection for ancient prejudices. If Mr. Disraeli was ever 
doubtful as to the propriety of preserving the Bill, in this 
respect at any rate from the taint of disfranchisement, a con- 
sultation with Mr. Spofforth must have confirmed him in his 
attachment to this “ old hereditary and prescriptive franchise.” 
And under these circumstances it is not surprising, although it 
is very, much. to be regretted, that a suffrage, for which nothing 
can. be said, is still to be retained as part of our electoral 
system. The only consolation is, that its practical importance 
will be but small; for it is calculated that, out of the 40,000 
freemen who are now entitled to vote, 30,000 will be qualified as 
householders. and lodgers. The remaining 10,000 freemen, 
pure and simple, will be lost in the mass of the constituencies 
of which they form part. 

It is not, necessary to notice in more than an incidental way 
the tedious and unprofitable discussion with respect to the 
definition of a dwelling-house, or the scarcely less tedious, and 
certainly not less unprofitable conversation to which the clause 
in reference to the payment of one man’s rates by another gave 
rise. It is as clear as anything well can be that in the former 
instance the definition adopted is no definition -at all, for it 
contains the very. word which it is its object to explain. And 
it seams to us equally plain that to prohibit the “corrupt” pay- 
ment.of rates but still to allow a payment to be made with a 
view of placing a man on the register, is about as futile 
@ proceeding as could easily be taken even by a set 
of gentlemen wearied by two hours’ verbal contention 
amongst the members of the legal profession, It is only 
the most inexpert of electioneering agents who would ever 
think of striking an express bargain for a vote in return for the 
payment of a householder’s rates. But the object will be equally 


well attained without making any distinct stipulation by paying | 


the rates of men who are not utterly destitute of gratitude, and 
leaving that sentiment to work its legitimate effects. Of course, 
these men will be perfectly aware that if they do not vote for 
their benefactor, or in accordance with his wishes, they must 
not expect again to become the objects of his philanthropic 
interest. The desire to deserve a repetition of his bounty will, 
in. ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, do all that the most 
corrupt arrangements could have effected; and it is certainly 
very much to be regretted that the House did not adopt the 
simple course of forbidding any one to pay another’s rates in 
order to put the latter on the register. It is, however, perhaps 
too much to expect any very direct or intelligible action in an 
assembly which has-been wandering, or has dragged, for the 
last four months, through all the devious and labyrinthine 
paths of political intrigue and party manwuvre. We cannot 
wonder that the events of the session should have produced 
that confusion of mind and feebleness of purpose which have 
been very visible throughout the desultory and protracted 
discussions of the last few days. 








THE IRISH ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


AN opportunity, such as may never again recur, is now 
offered to the Government for accomplishing a great work 
towards the contentment and conciliation of Ireland. We have 
vindicated authority there, we are at peace with all the world, 
we have arranged our little differences here in England, and 


| Ulster never belonged to the Roman Cathvulic Church ? 








we shall soon have a new and vastly more popular constituent 
body with all the impetus and energy so large an infusion 
of the Democratic element into the councils of the Empire ig 
sure to impart. The Catholic priesthood, on account of the 
stand it has made against Fenianism, is looked on with a more 
favourable eye than it ever has hitherto been. Finally, the 
party in Opposition is bound by all its principles, traditions, 
and interests, to further the work, It is earnestly to be desired 
that the opportunity may not be allowed to slip. And it is the 
duty of all who have the means of influencing opinion to take 
care, as far as their power extends, that it shall not. The 
Government have as yet given no iadication that it means to 
undertake the enterprise, but if we may judge from the attitude 
it assumed on Monday evening on Lord Russell’s motion it is 
not entirely averse to it. None of the Cabinet Ministers com- 


However, they | mitted themselves to the support of the Irish Church as it is; 


and Lord Derby himself consented to an ingnuiry. It is of 
the last importance if they, or any of them, incline to the work, 
that they should receive unmistakable encouragement from the 
public to proceed. We are far from saying that the dis-esta- 
blishment of the Irish Church would conciliate Ireland. On 
the contrary, we are distinctly of opinion that, while the land 
laws remain what they are, to content the people of Ireland is 
an impossible feat. But, on the other hand, though it will 
not conciliate, it is an indispensable pre-requisite to conciliation. 
So long as the Church of the small and wealthy minority 
retains possession of the whole of the ecclesiastical funds of 
the State, so long as for its benefit persons of other persuasions 
are excluded from offices of dignity and emolument, so long as 
its members enjoy exclusive privileges, so long will a feeling of 
soreness rankle in the minds of the majority, and they/will 
consider themselves unjustly dealt with. 
This question of the Established Church of Ireland) is so 
eminently one that requires only to be investigated and 
thoroughly understood in order to be disposed of, that we 
cordially welcome any prospect of disseminating correct infor- 
mation. If the people of this country could only be induced to 
realize for themselves the state of Ireland as it actually is, we 
feel convinced that that Church would not be allowed to exist 
as the Church of the State another day. Therefore it is that 
we rejoice that an inquiry is about to be instituted. Meantime, 
pending that inquiry, the debate in the House of Lords on 
Monday evening last will help to show how indefensible in 
reason and argument is this institution we are upholding in the 
sister country, as it is our pleasure to call it, in defiance of the 
wishes of the vast majority of its population. When, after the 
very full discussion the subject has received in the House of 
Commons, in the press, and on the platform, the great abilities 
and trained acuteness of Lord Cairns, on whom the burden 
of such defence as was offered chiefly fell, were able to present 
no better case for its maintenance in its present exclusive pos- 
session of the ecclesiastical property of the kingdom, than his 
speech affords, we may with perfect safety conclude that no 
better case is possible. To what does that case amount, then P 
Absolutely to nothing relevant. Eyery point in it—almost 
every proposition enunciated—might be admitted without 
weakening in one tittle Lord Ruasell’s position. To what 
purpose is it, for instance, to tell us that the glebe lands of 
At all 
events, the rest of the glebe lands, the tithes, and the churches 
did, and these Ulster lands themselves were wrested by the 
strong hand from Catholics, lay or clerical. Again, where is 
the need of elaborately proving that prescription conveys @ 
good title? Nobody denies it. No statesman, politician, or 
publicist impugns the title of the Established Church. It is 
on far different grounds that we are opposed to that Church. 
Surrounded with all the advantages with which it is possible to 
invest a Church—the whole power, patronage, dignity, educa- 
tion, and property of the country—it yet has failed, after a 
trial lasting over three centuries, egregiously, totally failed in 
the object for which it was set up, the conversion of the Catho- 
lies of Ireland; nay, owing to the detestable and terrible 
measures adopted to compel them to embrace its tenets, it has 
inspired them with deep, ineradicable aversion. It has, there- 
fore, neither sphere of usefulness, nor raison détre, as an 
Establishment. Founded in conquest, and perpetuated by 
persecution, it is regarded both at home and abroad as a badge 
of subjection, and is, consequently, galling to the pride and 
the patriotism of a sensitive and home-loving people. Its 
opulence and splendour in the midst of poverty and 
squalor, and its alliance with the State, are provocative 
of never-ending heartburnings, making the one side feel 
the degradation of their Church, and puffing the other 
up with arrogance, and filling them with suspicion of the 
intentions and doings of their neighbours. Numbering in its 
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congregations only a mere fraction of the population, and yet 
that fraction by far the richest portion: the aristocracy, gentry, 
and a large proportion of the wealthier professional and com- 
mercial classes, it is magnificently endowed, while the Church 
of the vast majority: of the peasantry, workpeople, small 
shopkeepers, and traders, is wholly dependent on voluntary 
support. Is it any answer to all this to tell us that its title is 
founded on prescription? It would be more germane to the 
matter to show cause why the feelings, wishes, and interests of 
the people of Ireland should be set at nought and outraged in 
a manner we do not venture to try with any other people—not 
with those of Scotland, though it also forms part of the United 
Kingdom; nor of Canada, nor Australia, though they are 
colonies, and inherit the laws and, it might speciously be argued, 
the institutions also of England ; nor of India, though it is not 
Christian, and we hold it by conquest. It is unworthy of Lord 
Cairns, and it is unwise as it is unworthy, to descend to the 
arts of the alarmists, and attempt to frighten the peers from 
the duty they owe the public by awakening in their minds 
fears for the security of their estates and for the safety of the 
Church of England. No one, however, will do the Church of 
England the injustice of comparing it with that of Ireland, if 
its self-constituted champions will not persist in doing so. 
And, surely, the position of Irish landlords is difficult, pre- 
carious, and invidious enough already, without being made 
more so by the declaration of an eminent equity judge that he 
sees no difference in point of inviolability between the property 
of most of them and that of such a corporation as the Irish 
Established Church! To ordinary persons, however, the differ- 
ence seems broad and distinct enough. When a dignitary or in- 
cumbent of the Church dies, there is no person who can say he has 
a legal right to succeed. The right to succeed is not confined 
even to the Irish Church. The present Archbishop of Dublin 
was taken from Westminster, the last from Oxford, the next 
may be sought for in South Africa or India. Were the eccle- 
siastical possessions, therefore, of a clergyman alienated from 
the Church at his death, no person in particular would be 
injured. The most that catt be said is that an indefinite and 
indefinable class would be deprived of the chance of succeeding. 
But an indefinite and indefinable class is an entity of which no 
law in existence takes cognisance. Very different is the case of 
an individual. He has a definite heir, who suffers serious and 
appreciable wrong if he is despoiled of the inheritance which 
the law vests in him. Passing from the question of title, Lord 
Cairns urges that the revenues of the Irish Church are not ex- 
cessive, because the average income of holders of benefices is 

200. But if, as Mr. B. Osborne forcibly observed in 1863, 
a gentleman does not earn £200 a year, he ought not to 
receive £200 a year of the public money. And that 
numbers of the Irish clergy do not earn £200 a year 
is proved sufficiently by the statement made _ subse- 
quently in the debate by the Bishop of Down, that 
there are thirty-four parishes in which there are only 
199 members of the Established Church, and three large 
dioceses in which there are only 44,000! Here we are happy to 
unite our testimony to that of the several speakers in this 
debate to the exemplary piety and moral worth of the majority 
of the Irish Protestant clergy. In the South, especially, very 
many amongst them do an immense amount of good, and live 
in perfect harmony with their Roman Catholic neighbours. 
Unfortunately, however, they are placed in an anomalous 
position, and much of their usefulness is marred by the fact 
that the people do not partake of their ministrations, and look 
with distrust on the Church to which they belong. Lord Cairns 
lays much stress on the presence throughout the country of a 
body of educated gentlemen such as the Protestant clergy. But, 
surely, if he believes his own panegyric on them, he must be 
satisfied that they would remain, even were the Establishment 
swept away, if there was a field for them. And if there was 
not, it certainly is a strange political economy that would 
propose to the State to pay them simply to live among the 
people. The most astounding doctrine, however, inculcated by 
Lord Cairns is that the people of Ireland do not desire the 
disendowment of the Established Church. True, they do not 
agitate to effect that object. But that is because they have, 
unhappily, lost faith in peaceable agitation for any purpose. 


They remember the collapse of the Tenant-right Agitation, and | 


of the Repeal Agitation before it. They recollect how grievously 
they suffered in the anti-tithe Agitation, and yet failed to effect 
any material alteration in the position of the Church they 
assailed, having been unable even to obtain the Appropriation 
Clause. And they bear in mind that Emancipation was 
carried, not by moral suasion, but by the fear of imminent civil 
war, and the conviction entertained by the authorities that in 


—< 





such an event the Catholic soldiery and. police could not be | 


relied on. They have, in consequence, rushed to the conclusion 
that agitation is useless. They argue, thence, that at the 
very best an agitation conducted at the risk of insurrec- 
tion, would obtain for them only a compromise on one 
single claim; whereas, a successful insurrection would put 
them in possession of all they desire. Such a state of mind is 
deplorable, and dangerous in the extreme. Fortunately, there 
is an efficacious remedy for it; it is the reception of their 
demands in a respectful and conciliatory spirit, and the con- 
cession of such of them as, on impartial consideration, are 
found to be just. If we could believe that the motion of Earl 
Russell was intended by him and the other leaders of the 
Liberal party to inaugurate such a policy, we should hail it as 
the dawning of a new and happier era for Ireland, and the 
commencement of a real and hearty union between the two 
countries. ‘To initiate so desirable a change in the relations of 
the two nations would be a fitting close to the career of a 
statesman who, with all his faults, has ever been the consistent 
friend of freedom and human progress. 

Highly as the tone of Lord Russell’s speech must commend 
itself to every one who, like ourselves, desires to see the esta- 
blishment of mutual good feeling, courtesy, and consideration 
in our dealings with Ireland, the plan to which he lends his 
sanction appears to us liable to very grave and weighty ob- 
jections. In the first place, if the Roman Catholic Church is 
to be endowed at all, it hardly admits of dispute that it ought 
to be endowed adequately. But no one, surely, can think that 
two-fifths of the revenues of the Established Church, or less 
than a quarter of a million sterling, is an adequate endowment! 
If that amount be not too much to meet the religious wants of 
the Episcopalian Protestants, clearly it cannot be enough to 
meet those of the Catholics, who are six or seven times as 
numerous. The scheme, therefore, even if carried into execu- 
tion, could not be final. Either the Catholic Church would 
still continue to a great extent dependent, as at present, on 
voluntary contributions, while the Protestant would be fully 
provided for, and so the grievance and anomaly, though 
lessened, would remain; or else there would be a recommence- 
ment of agitation for a fresh apportionment of the common 
ecclesiastical fund, or for a grant in aid from Parliament. But 
in religious questions of this kind, so liable to revive sectarian 
animosity and strife, finality, as far as human wisdom can 
secure it, is one of the indispensable requisites of a settlement 
—more especially is it indispensable where, as in Ireland, 
religious dissensions run so high. In the second place, the 
plan seems to us hopelessly impracticable in the face of the 
strong disinclination expressed to it by the whole Catholic 
body, lay and clerical, and the virulent ultra-Protestant bigotry 
so rampant in large and influential sections of the people of 
England and Scotland. Any measure of this nature is sure 
to be encountered with all the opposition the Protestants of 
Ireland, backed by the intolerance of Great Britain, can evoke 
against it. No Minister, therefore, in view of such inevitable, 
bitter hostility, will venture even to propose any scheme that 
will not receive the enthusiastic, or at any rate the active, 
support of the Catholics. Whether, under any circumstances, 
the Catholic clergy would accept of pay from the State, or 
would be allowed by their flocks to do so, may be doubtful; 
but that they would reject the offer with scorn if any, even the 
slightest, interference in the affairs of their Church was claimed 
in return by the Government, we take to be absolutely certain. 
And unless such interference was allowed, is there the smallest 
probability that British Protestantism would consent to 
endow Catholic priests? Since, then, the maintenance of an 
Established Church, which was imposed by force, which 
includes within its fold only a mere fraction of the population, 
and which has connected with its name bitter and painful 
memories, is a grievance and an anomaly; and since the 
Church of the vast majority, the true people of Ireland, will 
receive pay from the State only, if.at all, on condition of 
absolute independence and disconnection from the State; and 
since, finally, British Protestants will consent to endow that 
Church only, if at all, on. condition of dependence and con- 
nection, we conclude that the true policy for Ireland is total 
disendowment of the Established Church, the secularization of 
its revenues, and perfect equality of all religions in the State. 








THE NORTH GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 


Waite Austria has scarcely yet emerged from the helpless 
chaos into which she was plunged by the battle of K6niggriitz, 
the shifty, energetic Prussians have remodelled Germany, and 
placed the central kingdom of Europe on a secure basis. The 
almost unparalleled rapidity which has characterized the recent 
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diplomatic action of the Prussian Ministry may have been 
chiefly caused by pressure from without; but all the same 
the results achieved stand forth as a monument of what can be 
accomplished when the sympathies and will of an entire nation 
are enlisted in a particular cause. This time last year, central 
Germany was utterly broken up by internal dissension and 
external war. The smaller States had already ranged them- 
selves upon opposite sides; and while the actual conflict, as it 
happened, was being waged in a neighbouring kingdom, while 
their various complements of soldiers had done little or nothing 
to help either of the combatants, they were nevertheless 
assured that the issue of the campaign, whatever it might be, 
would not only probably affect their private interests, but might 
even compromise their existence. Nassau was doomed from 
the first. Hanover scarcely hoped to escape with her autonomy ; 
while, if she was sacrificed, the fate of Hesse-Cassel was 
rendered certain. Saxony trembled in the balance, and dared 
not think what might happen if Francis Joseph and King John 
were together beaten. Bavaria and Wurtemberg almost staked 
their existence on the success of Austria; and Baden, against 
her will, and greatly fearing, was forced to join them. At the 
close of the war, these States, with all their lesser brethren 
who were uncomfortably placed between Saxony and Rhenish 
Prussia, found themselves practically at King William’s feet ; 
insomuch that they accepted what future he granted them with 
much outward gratitude. But the war had loosened such 
trivial bonds as once held them together. The dissensions 
previous to the actual breaking out of the conflict had separated 
many of those princes who had heretofore managed to hold 
their own merely by clinging to the obsolete authority of the 
Bund; and now they found themselves crippled in their supplies, 
their soldiers demoralized, their peoples discontented, their 
Governments cut off from co-operation, and practically enfeebled 
and helpless. 


This was the Germany which Count Bismarck set himself | 
to remodel. The first anniversary of the battle of Koniggratz | 
On Monday | 


has not arrived; and the work is already done. 
last the Prussian Upper Chamber unanimously passed the 
draft of the Constitution which had been submitted to them, 
after much severe and searching criticism, by the North 
German Parliament. That final seal having being affixed, the 
Prussian Diet was immediately closed; Baron von der Heydt 
thanking the members, on the part of the King, for their 
acquiescence and co-operation. Now, to understand the 
pardonable exultation which one finds in this Royal message to 
the Chambers, it needs only that we look at the dangers 
throngh which the draft Constitution has successfully passed. 
Not only the Radicals of the Prussian Parliament, but the 
whole of the Liberal party in the House and out of it, were 
at loggerheads with the Government when the late war broke 
out. Bismarck, who even then had exhibited symptoms of a 
desire for pacification and for a return to Constitutionalism, 
risked his all upon the war; and in the end, as we know, was 
triumphant. A bill of indemnity was the natural consequence. 
But the German Liberals, although they recognised the aspira- 
tion for national unity which was the imainspring of Bismarck’s 
somewhat despotic movements, and although they had a kindly 
feeling towards him, in so far as he had been successful in 
paving the way for the reconstruction of the Fatherland, were 
nevertheless wholly opposed to the formation of a new Germany 
upon those principles which they had so long and ardently 
combated. The elections to the North German Parliament 
were narrowly watched, and great was the Liberal joy when a 
far larger proportion of members than they had expected fell to 
their side of the House. The Parliament was returned by 
universal suffrage ; and, proceeding from this basis, a series of 
measures was anticipated which, if not fulfilling an extreme 
Radical programme, would at least satisfy the earnest longings 
of the people, and open to the new empire a future course of 
constitutional liberty. When the draft of the North German 
Constitution came before the Lower House, therefore, a large 
number of amendments were proposed, some of which were at 
once rejected, and some provisionally carried. Perhaps the 
most important of the former was an effort to fix a direct 
responsibility upon the President of the Federal Council, whose 
executive powers are unusually great; and of the latter 
decidedly that which told most heavily upon the Govern- 
ment was to the effect that every member elected to the 
Federal Parliament should receive compensation for his services 
along with his travelling expenses, and that no member should 
be at liberty to refuse this payment. There were other amend- 
ments, of greater or less importance, regarding the control by 
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' ments has been passed by the Government, and yet the people 


and their representatives are said to be almost unanimously 
glad that the Constitution, as it stands, has been finally 
sanctioned. Without some such unanimity, indeed, it would 
have been impossible for the draft to have run the gauntlet of 
the Federal and Prussian Chambers in so short a time. 

How is it, then, that such an extraordinary spirit of mutual 
concession has been introduced into the national mind ? By 
what process has Count Bismarck—who, as arch-magician, is 
of course accredited with this new political wonder—smoothed 
down the acerbities of conflicting opinion, widene) the vision 
of partisans, and saved the empire over which he presides P 
King William, as we have been informed, was good enough to 
thank the Chambers for having done him this service; he 
should have thanked the French nation. French menace 
has secured the consolidation of North Germany. While two 
or three Parisian journals, talking rhapsodical blood-and- 
thunder, fancied they were dealing terrible blows at the scaffold- 
ing of the new building, they were only warning the workmen 
inside to put stone and lime together the more speedily; and 
now the scaffolding is thrown away, the walls are complete, 
and Count Bismarck may afford to smile at such quasi-Joshua 
trumpets as Jia Situation and its coadjutors. “ All that is 
from the gods is full of providence,” says Marcus Aurelius ; 
and these Bobadils of French journalism may best console 
themselves with the reflection that, if the delay of France in 
going to war has enabled Prussia to draw herself well together, 
the glory of conquering a prepared foe will be greater than that 
of routing a half-armed antagonist. As the matter now stands, 
Prussia is not in a position to precipitate a quarrel, although 
her chances are infinitely superior to what they were when the 
French people wanted to enforce their demand for a cession of 
Rhenish-Prussian territory. The States now in league with 


| Prussia under the North German Confederation, have, it is true, 











the Chambers of the army administration, the privileged , 
reporting of debates, the duration of sittings, &c. Now the | 


singular thing is that almost no one of these Liberal amend- 


accepted the military system of the Hohenzollerns; but a consider- 
able time must necessarily elapse before the universal liability to 
serve and the rigorous tuition of Prussian drill can possibly effect 
a marked result. The standing armies of the confederated states 
are, of course, subjected to Prussian leadership; but this addi- 
tional strength bears but a small proportion to what she will 
acquire when these military reforms have been carried out— 
when, to the 75,000 men whom she “ annexed” in Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau, there are added, as a product of the 
late war, the reserve and landwehr which must accumulate in the 
leagued States. The Prussian army grows with the Prussian 
people; every man-child born is a prospective soldier; and 
when an addition, by conquest or cession, is made to the 
Prussian Crown, the Prussian army reaps its own particular 
harvest of conscripts. But, in the mean time, there can be no 
desire on the part of the King to disturb the crystallization of 
the new empire by roughly shaking the bowl. Peace and good- 
will to all men is the message which his last public announce- 
ment bears to all the Governments of Europe. The strength 
of Germany he considers to be a guarantee of European 
quietude; and points to the friendly relations upon which 
he stands with other rulers as a proof that he, at least, is in no 
mood for war. ‘These declarations are always beautiful; they 
are, for the most part, tinged with a disinterested benevolence 
and a purity of intention which alike charm the eye and delight 
the heart. If royal and imperial authorship were confined to 
the production of these manifestoes, we should consider the 
potentates of Europe as a number of the most simple-hearted, 
brotherly-loving, and affectionate creatures to be found out of 
Miss Jane Porter’s romances. In this message William of 
Prussia displays a sentimental longing after peace such as 
might grace the essay of an ardent schoolgirl; and his brother 
of France, if he in any way takes up the cue, will reply that, 
for his part, nothing would vex him more than that his northern 
friend should be incommoded in his harmless and peaceable 
scheme of forming the strongest and most energetic army 
which Europe, three years hence, will sustain upon her motherly 
bosom. Meanwhile he himself, in the interest of this same 
general desire for peace, will only lay in large store of grain 
and horses, increase his armaments, and puzzle his brain to 
find out a match for the needle-gun. Nothing could be fairer ;. 
and if, in course of time, these friendly rulers go to war, each 
will abuse the other for having prevented him fulfilling that 
programme of peaceable intentions which, two or three months 
before, fell like music on the enraptured ears of the world. 





THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY COMPANY, 


WE did not hesitate, when the Report of the Committee of 
Investigation was published, to express with all candour our regret 
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reigned between 1854 and 1866 to undertake obligations which, 
however sincerely and honestly intended to forward the interests 
of the company, had produced the direct contrary effect. We 
lamented that error, and we lament it still. We adopt cordially 
that passage in the Report of the Committee of Investigation, in 
which, while fully conceding that certain imprudent adventures 
had to some extent been “forced” on the company by the fear of 
competition, the committee have the candour to state that “ It is 
easy to see now that by far the wiser policy would have been to 
stick to the original line, keep down capital, and let competing 
schemes do their worst.” Weshould be exceedingly sorry to absolve 
the directors from the blame which justly attaches to them for this 
miscarriage of the company’s affairs. 
blindly lay on them the sole blame of all that has happened, as if 
they only were guilty ; as if they had, with a fatuitous propensity 
towards recklessness, plunged the company into those distresses 
in which at present it is undoubtedly floundering. Nor yet would 
it be fair to omit all consideration of the fact that though, at the 
time when investigation was called for, the affairs of the company 
bore a most unpromising appearance, it is by no means impossible 
that the great and hitherto unproductive outlay which the directors 
have made may yet justify their expenditure. Their can be no 
doubt that Mr. Laing, who was chairman of the company during 
its golden age, believes that it will. We cannot suppose that so 
judicious and so thoroughly disinterested a man would accept for 
the second time the chairmanship of this company, as he has 
done if he thought that its circumstances were hopeless. 
He would not be so reckless as to trade upon his past 
success, and argue that a chair which had been productive 
of disaster while Mr. Leo Schuster filled it, would, by a magical 
touch, teem with wisdom the moment he became its occupant. 
Certainly, Mr. Laing would be one of the last of men to accept a 
salary of £2,500 per annum on pretence of a hopeless attempt to 
put a soul of life under the ribs of death. Therefore, we take it 
that the position of the company, though for the moment bad 
enough, is not so utterly bad as the Committee of Investigation 
have described it. ‘ There is life in the old line yet.” Mr. Laing 
and the new board of directors hope to profit not only by the 
errors, but by the outlay of Mr. Leo Schuster and the old board, 
Otherwise Mr. Laing would not be so dishonourable as to accept 
the position of chairman. But if the new régime profits by the 
outlay of the old, will not its success justify that outlay? And is 
it not possible that if the government of the company had remained 
in the hands of Mr. Leo Schuster and the old board, they would 
have achieved as much success as Mr. Laing can hope for? Surely, 
the same thing may be said of speculations which is sometimes 
said of ladies on an interesting occasion—that they must be worse 
before they are better. The Committee of Investigation have 
possibly pryed into the state of the Brighton company just when it 
was on the verge of its turning-point ; and Mr. Laing, with a keen 
eye for the coming storm, may have resigned the helm when he 
saw the possibillity of peril ahead,and may now take it in hand again 
when the storm has spent its fury, and the somewhat dismantled 
ship is entering on smooth water and prospering gales. 

We suggest these considerations without strongly pressing them ; 
and we suggest them all the more readily because the Committee 


_ their property depreciated. 


would not have been.” 


at the utterly mistaken policy which had induced the directors who | 








have done? Shareholders are angry because they find 


Of. course they are. They say 
to the directors, “If you had acted more prudently this 
Quite true. But what is it that 
eggs on directors to precipitate action but the eagerness of 
shareholders for a monopoly of the country which their line was 
intended to drain? Suppose a competing line to rise up unresisted, 
and to divide their traffic with them; and suppose the directors 
were to plead in excuse that they had thought it the best policy to 


| “stick to the original line, keep down capital, and let competing 


schemes do their worst,” why, there would be just as great an 


_ outcry against them in that case as there is now for following the 


But neither would we | 

















of Investigation themselves have admitted the facility of being | 


wise after the event, in reference to the very transactions which 
they condemn as imprudent. Moreover, the golden rule which 


they have discovered for the management of a railway company, | 


viz., “Stick to the original line, keep down capital, and let com- 
peting schemes do their worst,” is a rule which has never yet been 
acted upon. We all know how practice overrules theory. This 
or that maxim is right, we say, in the abstract. Practically, it is 
inapplicable. If some railway Cassandra for the last five-and- 
twenty years had gone about from one railway board to another, 
and had said to them in warning voice— Stick to the original 
line, keep down capital, and let competing schemes do their worst,” 
who would have listened to her? The London Cassandra would 
have been as little heeded as the Cassandra of Troy. The whole 
history of railway politics discloses a directly opposite aim, ‘The 
ery of companies, of shareholders, quite as much as of directors, 
has not been Cassandra’s, but the cormorant’s, “ More!” Instead 
of sticking to the original line, they have, one and all of them, 
hungered and thirsted afterextension. They have been as jealous 
of a competing line as the vainest beauty of a competing beauty. 
Millions have been spent in resisting competition. Why are 
the directors of the London and Brighton Company to 
be held up to scorn, and ridicule, and detestation, because 
they have done what the directors of all our other railways 


came to pass that Mr, Laing’s name was included in the list of 


opposite policy. The shareholders are wise after the event. They 
say—“TIf you had treated our dear London and Brighton differently, 
the child would now have been in good health. But look what 
has come of your faulty diagnosis. Curvature of the spine, 
ricketts, general debility. Our once beautiful infant—chubby, rosy- 
cheeked, crowing ; the delight of our hearts, the apple of our eyes 
—is now such a poor, sickly, withered little mortal, that we are 
ashamed to own it.” But when the very worst is said against the 
directors, can it be added that they alone are guilty? It cannot. 
The shareholders were neither without knowledge of what was 
going on, nor without warning. Those whose duty it was to warn 
them did their duty. Not only that. It was notorious amongst 
commercial men, and especially amongst men who had invested 
in this company, that the policy of the directors was, to say the 
least, venturesome. The Money Market Review, which devotes 
itself specially to subjects of this kind, repeatedly warned the 
shareholders in unmistakable terms. Looking back to these 
warnings, and with the Report of the Committee of Investigation 
before it, our contemporary says in its last number (June 22) :— 
“We have pointed out in these columns for many years past, as the 
periodical accounts were issued, that such an enormous outlay of 
capital, so utterly disproportioned to the increase of profit, must 
inevitably result in collapse, especially as the money raised for this 
expenditure could only be obtained by pawning the credit of the 
original proprietors. The only wonder is that the catastrophe did 
not come sooner, and, in our opinion, the delay can only be ac- 
counted for on the ground that, in order to support dividends, the 
directors paid them out of capital instead of revenue. At the 
same time, the proprietary body were willing supporters of the mal- 
practice. So far as our experience goes, we do not know one single 
instance in which railway shareholders do not gladly shut their eyes 
in order to get dividends, and, if tt is just to throw blame upon the 


directors, it must be owned that shareholders have beeu willingly © 


playing into their hands.” We have here the key to all the impru- 
dence of the directors. The shareholders get their dividends, and 
shut their eyes to the rest. They have no right now to rail against 
the directors. 

But look at this matter from another point of view. The Com- 
mittee of Investigation have made a strong primd-facie statement. 
Whatever could be said against the directors has been said in the 
most telling manner. It could not be otherwise, seeing that the 
Committee reckoned amongst their number an ex- Lord Chancellor, 
whose own conduct had been subjected to unpleasant investigation ; 
a capitalist who has been disappointed of a good bargain ; and an 
ex-chairman of the Company, who left the helm in expectation of 
a storm, and who does not object to take the guidance of the ship 
again, now that the storm is over. If these gentlemen had been 
shareholders in any other line, and if they had had the same induce- 
ment to search into its affairs as they have had in the case of the 
London and Brighton, we suspect that the public would have had 


_ before it disclosures even more surprising. The railway system 


has grown upon us with unmeasured rapidity. In the general rush 
of competition many things have been done rashly, unwisely, some- 
times criminally. We do not excuse these defaults. We have, on 
the contrary, been always most anxious to bring their doers to 
book. But who are their doers? When the British public beholds 
an ex-Lord Chancellor, who resigned the Woolsack because he 
could no longer decently retain it, reappearing as the accusing 
angel of an injured body of shareholders—of whom, most improperly, 
he was one—is it to be supposed that his lordship gees now for the 
first time that the affairs of the London and Brighton Company 
have been as injudiciously administered ? But if he foresaw disaster, 
why did he not say so? And now that he has before him the 
explanations of the directors collectively, and those of their chair- 
inan, Mr. Leo Schuster, and Mr. Coles Child, one of the directors, 
will his lordship display in their favour the consideration, the 
justice, the equity which he has displayed in behalf of Mr. Laing 
when he so delicately defined the circumstances under which it 
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that new board of directors which the Committee recommended to 


the shareholders? These explanations are much to the point. | 
n which we should | 
_he was pronounced incorrigible. 


expenditure of a hundred pounds, and who accounted for half of it | secreting papers. 


They do not, we admit, satisfy us in the sense i 
require satisfaction from a-man to whom we had intrusted the 


| 


ander the item “ sundries.” They are not wholly satisfactory ; but _ 


weare bound to say that they immensely modify the charges brought 
against the directors by the Committee of Investigation. Their line of 
defence is mainly this :—that, whereas the old Board, which Mr. 
Laing inspired from 1848 to 1854, were compelled, ex necessttate 
rei, to “ stick to the original line, keep down capital, and let com- 
petjng schemes do their worst,” there arose shortly after the latter 
of these dates an almost irresistible temptation in the opposite 
direction. Money, which had previously been an unknown quantity, 
became obtainable almost in any quantity. If Mr. Laing and 
his board of directors had desired with all the desire of 
their hearts to branch out in this or that direction they 
could not. A period of distrust, ensuing upon a financial 
crisis, forbade them. But shortly after Mr. Laing retired, 
thinking no doubt that he carried away with him the golden 
age of the company as a sort of personal appendage, money 
became abundant, the company was attacked by rival lines, and 
the shareholders egged on the directors to crush these upstarts. 
The directors did as all directors do under similar circumstances, 
Instead of sticking to the original line, they branched out. We 
do not justify them ; far from it. It is clear, so far, that their 
policy was wrong, though there is reasonable ground to suppose 
that it may yet come right. But they acted after their kind, and 
the shareholders, who saw the course they were pursuing, and who 
made no remonstrance, but quietly pocketed their dividends, have 


no right now to complain. As for the public there can beno doubt | 


i have b | 
Mins, Ghsugh “et ‘a “Senttal “price to the company, they Have bem | but that is a point on which we may rely too stringently. 


SAMs) tathoened ta'thet, th We tine, the cocepany Will benefit in [MMT bow we may 'be obliged, Ke want of) es 


immensely benefited. But if, as we doubt not, that is so, the 


its turn. In that case, Mr. Laing will receive the praise of a 
policy for which Mr. Leo Schuster is now overwhelmed with the 
blame. 








THE FENIANS IN PRISON. 


“ Tga,” remarked Mr. O’Keefe, an oppressed convict, to the 
Commissioners who questioned him on his grievances, “ tea 
contains an acid property, and as it is served out in iron vessels, 
this acid, combined with the iron, produced a black ferruginous 
deposit, which, when spilt on the floor, left an indelible stain; 
this black ferruginous liquid, black as ink, has to pass through 
my stomach and disagrees with me.” Things cannot be so very 
dreadful in a gaol where so hygienic a tea-service is expected 
by a prisoner, and the authorities at Portland can scarcely be 
blamed for providing the receipt of Mr. F—’s aunt for the proud 
stomach of Mr. O’Keefe. Reading carefully through the pub- 
lished report of the Commissioners appointed to examine into 
the treatment of the treason-felony convicts, we are satisfied 
that there were no substantial grounds whatever for the various 
rumours which had crept out touching the cruel discipline to 
which the men were subjected. In fact, it is apparent that 
the authorities have uniformly been lenient towards them, and 


that the conduct of some of their charges has been bad and | 


violent enough to justify a much severer course. At the same 
time, we must not forget that the Fenians cannot be brought 
to confess the justice of their trials or their sentences, and that 
they feel it almost a duty to proclaim themselves martyrs to 
the world outside whenever they can procure the chance of a 
hearing. The sensation disclosures which were printed in the 
Irish newspapers a few months ‘since, attracted considerable 
attention, and the Government very wisely set to work in the 
best possible manner to arrive at the truth, and to arrive at it 
in a manner that would be calculated even to satisfy the most 
sensitive sympathizers with the convicts. It certainly detracts 
from the slight romance or credit which may be attached to this 
pseudo-patriotism to find its professors incapable of accepting 
the consequences of their own acts with either dignity or patience. 
O’Donovan Rossa is described as utterly untameable. This man 
was originally a clerk in a lawyer’s office, and was connected with 
the Phoenix Conspiracy, which the Government ofthe time of 
its discovery toyed with in so mistaken a fashion. He is a 
bold, half-educated, madly vain personage, and a fair type of 
the class from which Fenianism is constantly recruited. One of 
his chief complaints in Portland was that the Governor had 
accused him of writing a love-letter to the wife of another 
prisoner. If the Governor suspected this (and there was from 
the circumstances reason for his suspicions) he should not 
have spoken about it to any of the convicts. It is not easy to 





see what Mr. O’Donovan could expect from such an intrigue. 
He seems to have a perfect genius for insubordination. He 
demoralized the discipline of Portland and in Millbank 
He had contrivances for 
Ink-bottles were found hanging out of 
his windows. He prepared another epistolary grenade, con- 
taining violent lies and accusations against every thing and 
every one around him. When a prisoner pits himself against 
his gaolers and defies them his lot may be commiserated, but 
their action towards him becomes defensive and necessary. 
Rossa by his misconduct caused the other convicts to be more 
closely watched, and added to their punishment. They are 
probably as rejoiced at his removal from Portland as the 
Governor. 

The harrowing tale of Kickham being “ associated with a 
monster in human form, the sufferings he endured in conse- 
quence being too shocking to be more than alluded to,’’ was 
an entire fiction. We ourselves reproduced this story at the 
time of its appearance, with a caution, however, as to its 
acceptance. Kickham is a delicate, nervous, and maimed 
creature. At his trial he deported himself with decency and 
spirit and indicated a large amount of talent which unfor- 
tunately was perverted to bad uses. He is not, we are glad to 
learn, pressed to any undue degree, but it is scarce worth while 
to tax the poor fellow much longer. If he is sick and diseased 
enough for the hospital, our leniency in letting him die there 
quietly will not very much scandalize the other convicts. He 
was, it may be remembered, found guilty after a long and unsatis- 
factory argument upon constructive treason. He has written 
verses which are incomparably superior, not only to those of 
Mr. Tupper, but to the generality of those which are pub- 
lished in London during the spring season. Of course, he 


| may now be considered more or less out of the reach of mercy, 


No 


registering the proportion of punishment to the proportion of 
crime, there is no question that regarding the crime of Kickham 
and the crime of a garotter we must in our own minds make a 
clear distinction. The men whose cases are considered in the 
report before us are not half as grievous offenders as the men 
who have been lately caught with arms in their hands, and 
yet their punishment will not be greater. ‘The term 
may be longer, but this, for many causes, is not a 
great difference—confinement for twenty years and confine- 
ment for life mean virtually the same thing. There is a 
section of the Report which strikes us as hard against the 
prisoners. “The word of a convict,” we are told, “is not taken 
against the word of a warder or other prison official.” The 
Report then goes on, “‘If this were so, of course, there would 
be nothing for it but to throw open the gates of the prison, 
and to tell the convicts they were at liberty to depart.” Now 
we confess we cannot see this. What is the use of an investi- 
gation in presence of a convict who makes a complaint, if the 
charge of the complainant can be instantly rebutted by the 
word of the accused ; and surely the warder who would be cruel 
and cowardly enough to ill-treat a comparatively helpless man 
would not hesitate to screen himself with a lie? Nor can we 
understand how it follows that, if the convict’s word was taken 
for some value in his own cause, the result would be his virtual 
manumission. Here Mr. Knox and Mr. Pollock prove too 
much. On the whole, however, they have performed their 
duties with great diligence and care. They took everything 
from first sources, and appear to have been successful in 
eliciting the facts thoroughly and clearly. It is amusing to 
read some of the complaints made by the prisoners. Mr. 
O’Connor petitioned the Secretary of State on the moral prin- 
ciples of Mr. Clifton, the Governor, expressing his belief that 
the latter functionary “ thought very lightly of female virtue.” 
It is rather consolatory to think, at least, that the Fenians are 
particular on this head, taking into account the readiness with 
which they would have plunged their country into the horrors 
of war, and their efforts to let loose the scum of Ireland upon 
the peaceful population. 

It is evident enough that a residence at Portland or Mill- 
bank is not as agreeable as a sojourn in Paris during the 
Exhibition, such as Mr. Stephens and Mr. Roberts are reported 
to be enjoying at this moment. This is the moral whieh the 
Irish undetected Fenians should derive from reading the nar- 
rative in this unvarnished account, and the Government could 
not do better than send a few thousand copies of it for general 
distribution throughout the province of Munster and the 
county of Dublin. The fact is that your patriot mever 
contemplates gruel or a shaved head; and if Garibaldi 
was put in Portland, it is probable he would feel dis- 
satisfied with the diet, and collaterally with the private 
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opinions of the Governor on religion and. female chastity. 
Confinement and the dreary routine, the monotonous recurrence 
of uninteresting labour, the enforced silence, the day dawning 
without a hope—these things are the inevitable concomitants 
of convict life-in-death, and they are intended to be punishments, 
and to have a deterring effect. Those men who are suffering 
for disloyalty never saw what was in store for them, and were 
not prepared for it. When we remember, however, that the 
prisoner in Sir Hudson Lowe’s keeping railed at and lied about 
his gaoler, we should not be so much surprised that an 
O’Donovan Rossa should vent his impotent rage as he has 
done, and should not. be able to control a disposition which is 
abnormally bad tempered and soured by the consequences of 
his own weakness and folly. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 





Tue outside world has been wont to regard the Civil Service 
as a kind of El Dorado, in which there was little work and 
ample remuneration; but the Congress of delegates from every 
Excise collection in the United Kingdom which has been sitting 
during the week in Exeter Hall must have rudely dispelled the 
illusion. From time to time we have heard mutterings of 
dissatisfaction issuing from certain officers, but we have 
regarded them as nothing more than the complaints of a dis- 
satisfied few, and having no alliance with the general feeling 
which prevailed throughout the respective departments. But 
when we examine the circumstances under which the Inland 
Revenue Congress assembled, we are compelled to believe that 
the murmurs we have heard must have been nothing less than 
an index to universal discontent which unfortunately exists in 
at least two of our great Revenue departments. The unanimity 
of.feeling which prevails could never have been attained unless 
some valid reason existed for its prevalence; while the earnest- 
ness and vigour of the delegates prove them to be animated by | 
a common desire to gain a common object. Though this 
Congress of Excise officers seems to bear a rather unseasonable 
resemblance to trades’ unions, it is due to those officers to state 
that they have only resorted to this mode of operation after | 
having sought a redress of their grievances through every 
ordinary channel. Considering that their salaries are, as a | 
rule, inadequate, and that, on a comparison with officials 
holding similar positions in other branches of the public service, | 
they are unjustly treated, they have repeatedly petitioned the | 
Board of Commissioners and the Treasury to take their case 
into their favourable consideration, and to ameliorate their | 
condition. But humble petitions, respectful appeals, and mild 
remonstrances, having failed to be effective, they have at last | 
met in convocation to discuss the details of their grievances, 
and to bring their case directly before the tribunal of public 
opinion. Asking for no peculiar favours or special privileges, 
they yet make an appeal for what they consider to be just and 
fair. They wish to state plainly what their condition is, the 
nature of their duties, and the amount of practical appreciation 
they receive, feeling confident that, as they only ask for what 
they earn, the public will give them a favourable verdict. It is 
plain that the delegates who have been mecting in Exeter Hall 
thoroughly represent the feelings of a department through 
whose medium more than nineteen millions sterling are | 
annually swept into the Exchequer; and as radical and deep- 
rooted .discontent must be anything but beneficial to the 
interests of the public service, we see no reason why the inquiry 
that the delegates court should be denied them. 


But while the Excise has thus come prominently to the 
front, there are other departments equally ready to express their 
dissatisfaction and to assert that they are suffering grievous 
wrong. ‘They exist under a variety of systems whose existence 
cannot be excused, though we do not see any efforts being made 
to eradicate the evil. An examination into the composition of 
the Civil Service shows it to be a huge collection of anomalies, 
a shapeless, disjointed mass, with scarcely a particle having 
any resemblance to any other particle. We have no desire or 
inclination to make unnecessary complaints, but when so 
many millions are spent every year to render the Civil Service 
thoroughly effective, the public certainly has a right'to expect 
something more than an administration which appears to do 
little else than foment discord and discontent. True economy 
deserves the utmost deference, and we should certainly be 
opposed to any movement which had for its object the increase 
of expenditure on the Civil Service. But that economy which 
nibbles at small things and fails to grasp the great, is as false 
as itis useless, and needs only to be thought of to be condemned. 
For instance, we cannot see any substantial saving to be 


| had he remained in office. 


effected in reducing the price of messengers’ extra labour from 
ninepence to sixpence per hour, or in taking advantage of every 
opportunity which may occur for depriving a junior clerk of his 
fairly-earned promotion. Such economy may possibly show a 
saving of a few pounds per annum, which cannot possibly be 
felt in the national exchequer; but it damps the ardour of 
the young official, discourages him in his labour, apd has a 
demoralizing effect on the whole department. Yet this is the 
kind of economy which is practised in some” Government 
offices, while no attempt is made to curtail the larger items 
of expenditure: We must be sadly wanting in administrative 
capacity when we find that, notwithstanding the immense 
sums that are annually voted for the maintenance of the 
permanent Civil Service, there is neither satisfaction nor 
content to be found in the Revenue departments. It is 
apparently considered to be much more important to spend the 
revenue than to collect it, though this idea of importance is 
probably confined to the minds of a few official worthies, whose 
notions are sadly in arrear of the age. In this fact lies the grand 
secret of all the discontent which exists in the Inland Revenue, 
the Customs, and the Post Office. The officials belonging to these 
departments are scattered all over the United Kingdom. They 
have onerous and responsible duties to perform, and are required 
to be men of good education and robust health; in fact, as 
Mr. Anthony Trollope lately said, an official who now enters 
the service is required to be “ half a Hercules, half a Minerva.” 
Yet with all these duties and responsibilities, the Revenue 
officials receive very inferior remuneration to that of those whe 
are comfortably ensconced in the offices at Whitehall and Pall- 
mall. But in making this comparison we must not forget that the 
Whitehall officials have the pleasure of spending the revenue, 
their labour is by no means onerous, and they have all the 
comforts of a good locality and superior office accommodation. 
“To him that hath shall be given,” is probably the motto of 
officialdom; at all events such appears to be the practice, and 
“whatever is, is right.” We are, however, inclined to the 
opinion that the rate of remuneration should have some slight 


| reference to the duties performed; and while admitting that it 
| is necessary that our revenue should be spent, we think it 
| equally important that it should be collected. 


We have reason to believe that reform in the Civil Service 
was an idea which Mr. Gladstone intended to carry into effect 
The petitions and appeals which 
he received from the Customs praying for an inquiry into the 
grievances of that department induced him to examine the 
subject carefully, and to determine a mode by which the Civil 
Service might be established on a sound, just, and equitable 
basis. Though sternly opposed to any increase in the expendi- 
ture, he was ready to initiate a plan of reform which would 
satisfy the claims of the officials without adding to the estimates. 
A sense of justice induced him to lend a favourable ear to the 
officials’ complaints, and, though he would have had much 
opposition to encounter, he intended to carry out his scheme 
of regeneration. That this is absolutely necessary is perfectly 
patent, because such anomalies as are shown to exist cannot 
long be allowed to continue. The Civil Service Commission 


| having established a new era in the intellectual calibre of the 


service, it has become necessary to remodel the whole body in 
accordance with the new elements that have been infused into 
it. It is difficult to assign a reason for the vastly different 
scales of remuneration that are accorded to departments whose 
members are employed in the performance of similar duties, 
who are admitted from the same classes of society through the 
medium of the same educational ordeal, and whose only differ- 
ence probably consists in locality of offices and liberality of 
chiefs. The latter feature received remarkable proof a few 
years since in the case of the Coast-guard. The clerks in 
that department were under the control of the Board of 
Customs, and were paid in accordance with the Thames-street 
ideas, but on being transferred to the Admiralty they immedi- 
ately received a much higher scale of salaries, though the men 
and their duties continued unchanged ! 

The Civil Service is evidently in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and it is the duty of the Executive to devise some means 
which shall render the whole body more homogeneous and pos- 
sessing greater vitality. If something were not radically wrong, 
we should not be likely to see the members of the Excise sub- 
scribing from their paltry stipends to send their delegates to 
London to plead their cause in person." The Revenue depart- 
ments exist in a state of chronic discontent which is continually 
increasing, and as all they ask is a full and fair inquiry, 
policy as well as justice would suggest compliance with their 
requests. Nothing less than this can satisfy them, and the 
sooner it is effected the better it will be for them and for the 
interests of the public. 
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THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA. 


WE cannot wonder that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe should have 
thought it his duty a few nights ago to question Lord Derby as to 
the present condition and treatment of the English captives in 
Abyssinia, and as to the measures which the Government intend 
to take for their liberation. Although for some reason or other 
the subject has never attracted the public attention which its 
importance deserves, there can be no doubt that our position in 
this matter is one of a mortifying, and indeed humiliating, kind. 
It has hitherto been our boast that there was no place, however 
distant or difficult of access, to which the arm of England could 
not reach for the protection of her subjects and the vindication of 
her honour ; and although, like most other national boasts, this was 
only partially true, still it has had in past times sufficient foundation 
to make even the most barbarous chiefs and potentates chary of 
injuring or insulting our fellow-countrymen who fell into their 
power. We can, however, scarcely hope that this will be the case 
in future if it becomes generally known that for four years we have 
been in vain negotiating with an Abyssinian emperor for the release 
of a number of Englishmen, amongst whom are two representatives 
of her Majesty ; that, after commencing by treating him with con- 
tempt, we have ended by paying him exaggerated respect ; that we 
have humoured his whims, have deprecated his resentment, and 
have consented to bribe him to good behaviour ; but that he has 
successfully resisted both our threats and our blandishments, 
and still insists upon retaining our countrymen in captivity. In 
a letter which he wrote a few days since to one of our contem- 
poraries, Sir H. Bulwer asserted emphatically that the care- 
lessness or impotence that we have manifested in the matter 
has made the worst impression through the East; and we can 
readily believe that this is the case. Oriental nations have been 
accustomed to see us pursue a vigorous and even a high-handed 
policy whenever our interests or our honour was concerned ; 
and as they cannot understand the scruples which have restrained 
our statesmen from taking vigorous measures to bring his 
Abyssinian Majesty to reason, they are not unlikely to attribute 
our inaction to feebleness, indifference, or reluctance to undertake 
an enterprise of difficulty and danger. Now we are not amongst 
those who would make it the first object of our policy to maintain 
what is called the prestige of England. That policy has involved 
us in a great number of needless wars; it has led us to commit 
acts which may be justly stigmatized as national crimes ; it has 
cost us more lives and more money than it is at all pleasant to 
contemplate ; and we do not believe that it has yielded any 
valuable results which might not have been equally well attained 
by a more forbearing, pacific, and less demonstrative course of 
action. We therefore entirely disclaim the idea of making war 
merely to gain or to retain prestige. But, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that in considering the propriety of any 
measures which may be under discussion, the effect upon the 
opinions of other nations of our taking or abstaining from taking 
them, is a matter by no means to be lost sight of. If we 
have a right to rescue Mr. Rassam and Mr. Consul Cameron 
and their fellow captives by force, the expediency of doing so 
must depend in some measure upon a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages, and amongst the former we may fairly count it one 
that success on our part will certainly tend to discourage other 
monarchs of the stamp of King Theodore from imitating his 
conduct. 

We quite admit that there are abundant grounds for the reluct- 
ance of our statesmen to engage in war with Abyssinia, or at any 
rate with the powerful chief or sovereign who has given us such 
abundant cause of offence. On the other hand, the objections to 
our taking active measures are by no means of an insuperable 
character. The enemy cannot be reached without some difficulty, 
but, after all, British troops have successfully accomplished 
more arduous undertakings than a march of 250 miles from Mas- 
sowah, on the sea-coast, to Begamider, in the interior, where 
Theodore is said to be now living. The strip of low land which 
lies along the shore is no doubt unhealthy ; but with adequate and 
well-organized means of transport, the 50 miles which must be 
traversed before the table-land of Abyssinia is reached, should be 
passed without any very serious loss, provided that we employ 


troops accustomed to an Eastern climate. The cost of an expedi- | 
_ which has from first to last been little more than a series of 


tion to Abyssinia would be considerable ; but it would probably be 
far less than is generally supposed. If the Emperor Theodore 
exercised undisputed sway in Abyssinia, we should no doubt be 
obliged to send a large force against him. But that is not the 
case. Many districts of his empire are now in open rebellion, 


and it is probable that many others would rise on the appearance 








of a British army in the country. It would be most objection- 
able that we should, as has been suggested, enter into any alliance 
with these rebels, because it is not desirable that we should, in 
the slightest degree, entangle ourselves with Abyssinian politics, 
Indirectly their action would, however, materially assist us and 
facilitate our success ; and it would, therefore, certainly render it 
possible for us to attain our object by the employment of a much 
smaller force than would otherwise be necessary. It is, indeed, 
said that we should defeat that object by the very fact of going to 
war, because the first act of Theodore in that case would be to put 
the captives to death. There is, however, no good reason to believe 
that he would take this course ; and even if the risk were greater 
than it is, it may be right to incur it, if the answer to Lord Stanley’s 
peremptory demand for the surrender of Mr. Rassam and his com- 
panions should be an equally peremptory refusal. The condition 
of these unfortunate men is so bad, that even death would be wel- 
comed as a release from their sufferings; and we feel certain 
that they would not wish us to be deterred from attempting to 
rescue them by any fear of a result, in regard to which Mr. Consul 
Cameron in his desponding letter to Lord Houghton could say, 
“perhaps the sooner the mauvais quant dheure is over the better.” 


Although we certainly ought not to appeal to force until every 
other method has been exhausted, we can see no ground for hoping 
that any more pacific method will be attended with success. The 
fact is, that Theodore sets upon the release of the captives a price 
which we cannot pay. He does not want our presents, or the 
assistance of British workmen, but our aid against Egypt, which 
he both hates and fears. He has evidently got a notion that, by 
keeping our fellow-countrymen in captivity, he can in the end 
extort from us a compliance with his demands on this head ; and 
while that is the case it will be in vain to offer him any small 
bribes, or seek to propitiate him by conciliatory messages. It is 
equally difficult to see how we are to disabuse him of the impres- 
sion that we can be bullied or driven into the alternative which he 
wishes to force upon us. Under these circumstances, what sub- 
stantial ground is there for believing that these unfortunate captives 
will ever be released without an appeal to arms? That we are in 
honour bound to resort to this mode of rescuing them, if 
every other fails, is, we think, too clear to be disputed. It 
may be said, and said very truly, that we are not bound to protect 
Englishmen who choose to wander into uncivilized countries ; and 
if the whole of the captives were mere travellers or missionaries, 
whose presence in Abyssinia was entirely voluntary, we should fully 
concede that our honour was not engaged in accomplishing their 
release, and we should shrink from committing the country on their 
account to a war which must be attended not only with serious 
expense but with great lossof life. But it must be recollected that 
Mr. Consul Cameron and Mr. Rassam were both sent to Abyssinia 
on her Majesty’s service ; and although doubts have been cast—we 
think both ungraciously and unsuccessfully—upon the propriety of 
the former gentleman’s conduct in placing himself in the hands of 
Theodore, no such doubt can be raised in the case of the latter, 
who was accredited as an envoy to his sable majesty. We are 
certainly under a very stringent obligation to do everything that we 
can torescue the latter gentleman; and we have the strongest motiveto 
do this, because there can be no doubt that our character will suffer 
in the most serious manner, both in the East and the West, if it 
once goes forth that England is wanting either in the will or the 
power to protect those whom she sends on missions of danger 
and difficulty. Such a war would not be one to maintain 
our prestige; it would be waged in pursuance of a moral 
obligation which we cannot set at nought without incurring 
losses far more serious than any that are likely to be involved 
in an expedition to Abyssinia. It would be absurd in a case of 
this kind to strike a sort of balance between the lives to be 
saved and the lives which may be sacrificed in hostilities—and 
on that ground to decide against war. It is not merely a number 
of lives that are at stake—it is the honour of England. If we 
do not maintain that honour in this instance, we shall probably 
be compelled to vindicate it under more difficult circumstances 
and at a greater cost. In the long run the most expensive thing 
that a great country can do is to suffer herself to become the object 
of contempt; and we therefore trust that no further delay may 
occur in taking the most decisive steps to avert such a consum- 
mation. We have, indeed, dallied too long about this business, 


mistakes and blunders on the part of our Foreign Office. It is 
of no use, however, now to go back upon the past. The knot 
must now be cut, if it cannot be untied ; and although Lord 
Derby did not, in replying to Lord Stratfurd de Redcliffe, ex- 
pressly commit himself to the policy that we feel it our duty to 
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advocate, his words certainly leave the impression that her 
Majesty’s Government are not insensible to the necessity of 
taking most prompt and decisive measures. On one point 
the noble Earl’s assurances were completely satisfactory. What- 
ever course may be adopted, we ought to act alone. It would 
be derogatory to our dignity, and it would create a false im- 
pression as to our power, if we were to seek for allies in a war 
against the Emperor Theodore. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


THERE are those who regard the contest between the Ritual- 
ists and their opponents as a mere matter of theological dispute. 
A very large proportion of the public seem content to let the 
hostile clerical parties fight their battle out, satisfied that 
whoever wins the day, any real national interest will not suffer, 
We are not of that opinion. We see something far more im- 
portant in this contest than a mere surplice and gown row, an 
angry internecine strife between theological experts. We view 
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scene of their action, that it seems to have turned their heads. 
They entered on the old services—for many years slovenly 
executed, in churches with the whitewashed walls picked out 
with green damp-stains; pews made to order, one size for the 
squire lined altogether; another size for lower folk partly lined; 
a third species, narrow, unlined, uncushioned ; a mere pew for 
commoner sheep of the flock, ratepaying perhaps, but nothing 
more, with ricketty deal benches, and ugly deal galleries for 
the poor—in buildings altogether changed. Churches restored 
became what churches were before carelessness had desecrated 
them ; and more than this, for, restored in a day of wealth, 
they were after their kind, as God’s houses, made consistent 
in character, with the pains taken, and wealth bestowed to 
improve human dwellings. We all have read in fiction of 
the effect on a poor man of being on a sudden placed in 
a position of great wealth and power; some of us may have 





it as a warfare which, however much it may deal damage to | 
tians as dogs; because the liberality of those who have built 


both belligerents, must at the same time seriously affect the 
welfare of the land in which it is fought. It is not a question 
between Geneva and Rome; it is the question whether the laity 
of the United Kingdom are to submit to the tyranny of priest- 
craft, to surrender to the clergymen of each individual parish, 
the power to dictate to them what they are to believe, to what 
they are to conform in the ceremonial of their public and private 
acts of devotion. One of the greatest privileges won for us at 
the Reformation, and confirmed to us by the usage of three 
centuries, is the liberty to read our Bibles by the light of our 
own understanding, whilst we are at the same time offered the 
opportunity of attending a form of public worship, the Liturgy of 
which, if not faultless, at least has this great merit—it offers 
forms of prayer and praise presented to us in language almost 
unequalled for beauty of expression, conveying a great devo- 
tional depth of meaning. The “ceremonial” ordered, when 
decently carried out, was all that any person of ordinary simple- 
minded piety could have desired. The clergymen officiating 
had no inducement to magnify their office overmuch, they 
were ministers in the matter of ceremonial, teachers under 
heavy responsibility in the pulpit; the congregation had their 
Bibles and Prayer-books, ever ready commentaries on what was 
preached. Whatever view any took of the two Sacraments, 
whatever width of interpretation, in one direction or the other 
they gave to the language used in their administration, in 
regard to the office itself, there was no offence given to the 
Opinions or prejudices of any party in the Church. 

We are prepared to admit that, as a nation, the laity had 
become too indifferent in the matter of the repair and con- 
struction of the actual church buildings; the clergy very 
generally but too careless and cold in the performance of the 
service. From this lethargy both in time awoke, and it is not 
surprising that in the day of reaction, both should have run 
into some extravagance. Churches neglected were to be 
repaired, renovated, freed from the consequences of long neglect, 
made again more fitting for their holy work; new churches to 
be built, were to be built of a character more in keeping with 
an age in which so much wealth is ever bestowed in retaining 
high art in aid of architecture. The better-ordered building 
demanded, we might almost say insured, more decorous service ; 
the prayers were read with more devotion, the singing and 
accompaniments raised to a higher standard, the ceremonial 
generally carried out with more apparent respect for that which 
must ever be its real end—gaining the interest of those to 
whom it ministered, by proof in its ministers that they them- 
selves were acting under the pressure of the devotional feeling 
to which they sought to elevate their congregation. 

All this was to thinking people of every class of opinion a 
subject of most thankful consideration. It was felt that the 
National Church—the form in which it was the will of the 
nation—the religion of Protestants should be set forth in every 
parish, was at last brought into better harmony with religious 
feeling, was in all necessary accessories what it ought to be. 
Well would it have been if all this good gained had been as 
satisfactory to the clergy as to the laity. That these would 
have been content to see their value recognised, their true 
service accepted, and allin reason done, to afford them a 
worthy scene of action for duties now universally admitted to 
be of the highest worth. 

Strange as it appears to have to write it, in our opinion, 
building and repairing of churches, the liberality of laity, 
aided by the ability of architects, the reanimation of lay feeling 
in the direction of more decent Church service, came too hastily 
on the great body of the clergy. So much was made of the 


| porters to pervert the position of a Protestant minister into 


seen something of the sort in our own life’s experience. When 
Lazarus is clothed in purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously 
every day, the humility and penury of his former condition is 
but too often soon forgotten. It would be no matter of sur- 
prise to see him treating his dogs as Christians, poor Chris- 


churches or restored them has afforded to architects the oppor- 
tunity to mould the building after the fashion of the best 
ancient church architecture; the clergy seem to have thought 
it now became them to seek for themselves all the powers their 
order claimed, when, as priests of the pre-Reformation churches, 
they ruled their people after a right royal fashion, claiming to 
be prophets to interpret Scripture, divinely-appointed priests, 
alone chartered from above to make sacraments effectual, pardon 
of guilt secure. In real truth, we are driven to the conclusion 
that the laity have unwittingly, in the great majority of cases, 
armed the clergy with the rod with which resuscitated priest- 
craft threatens to punish them—forged the chains with which 
these semi-Romanist priests now seek to enslave them. 

What is called the Sacramentarian Church theory we are 
not about to discuss; it is sufficient for us that it is a very old 
discarded one, reburnished up for a new purpose—taken from 
the condemned cell to which the ablest theologians long since 
committed it, and where the purer and increasing light of 
three centuries was quite content to leave it. We would seek 
to call attention to that which is the clearly-avowed aim of 
those who are turning our churches into theatres for its ex- 
hibition, in all the pomp and array the ecclesiastical tailors 
and upholsterers can achieve. We cannot doubt but that the 
Ritualists centre their whole demand to the submission of the 
laity on the fact that our religion is one, first and foremost, 
essentially sacramental. That they the priests are, of all living 
men amongst us, the sole depositories of that divine power 
which can educe from the ordinary elements of the Sacrament 
the extraordinary efficacy they attribute to it in the Holy 
Communion, they feel they are more or less out of court with 
regard to baptism, as this rite a deacon, or even a layman, can 
administer; avowing that, separate from their action, there is 
nothing in the act of the partaking of the Lord’s Supper; that 
by their action alone the ineffable miracle is performed. They 
thus at once elevate their office to a dignity, before which the 
whole laic world are expected to bow. Necessarily, and with 
some reason, they avow that, being the priests of such a rite, 
as such, they, from the same authority by which they claim to 
be so, can, as they do, claim to act as our confessors—spiritual 
directors—sovereign over our heart’s secrets, possessed of 
authority held by their peculiar priestly incorporation with the 
Redeemer to demand confession and give absolution. 

Thus has it come about that at a time when every devout 
Protestant had reason to rejoice that the House of God was a 
better house, we find that if it is so, that which was done to 
honour the Deity has been adopted by these clergymen as so 
much done to exalt themselves. With no such early training 
as could win the laity to believe they are a separate order of 
men, from youth to manhood taught priesthood ; instructed in 
all that could fit—if anything can—a man to be as a god; 
they grasp the sceptre that claims rule over the souls of an 
intellectual age, with no one characteristic that could justify 
rational beings in accepting their rule. They buy, themselves or 
through friends, or by solicitation, or from mere worldly accident, 
obtain a fee simple in the ministry of our parishes; they 
proceed to tell us that without their aid our souls must carry 
their every spiritual burden—without their act we are deceiving 
ourselves, if we think we can gain spiritual help from the 
ordinances of our Church. We are not, then, of those who see 
in all this a mere Church squabble between people of different 
opinions and the clergy who side with them; we regard it as a 
determined attempt on the part of these clergy and their sup- 
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that of a Roman Catholic priest, claiming all the authority of 
such a priest, knowing full well that the Roman Catholic Church 
views them with contempt, as false pretenders to a power to 
which they have no claim from anything in common with it, 
with natural indignation as those who thus, treasonable to their 
own Church, within its pale, make a practice of simulating 
Roman Catholic rites. In the claims and practices of this 
Ritualistic party we recognise deliberate and very powerful 
efforts, not simply to betray the dearest principles of the Pro- 
testant Church, but to subject the thought of the day, the free 
religious liberty of the laymen of that Church to the dictation 
of a body of men in whom there is to be found none of the 
antecedents of a life which could prove them trained for the 
use of such despotic spiritual power, nor anything in the act of 
their ordination, in their appointment to their respective spheres 
of duty, which for one moment would justify their parishioners 
in becoming thus subject to them. 
Were the laity of the Church of England bred as those of 
the Church of Rome are, from their childhood regarding the 
priests oftheir Church as the directors of their entire spiritual 
life, we should, in all reason, demand that our priests shonld 
themselves have been reared from their youth up under careful 
training to fit them for such an office. The fact, however, 
remains that, as laity, we are especially trained to look to a 
rational nse of the Holy Scripture for the grounds on which we 
become members of our Church; we are carefully taught to 
regard clergymen as officiating ministers, no more infallible 
than ourselves; we are taught to respect them as solemnly set 
apart for the work of upholding and spreading the knowledge 
of Scriptural truth; we do not go to them for the pardon of our 
sins, but we do expect them ever to keep before us the guilt of 
sin and the efficacy of our own prayer, penitence, and faith to 
obtain its pardon. Our immediate Protestant forefathers lived 
and died in the teaching of the National Church, given in con- 
formity not with tradition or old fables of godly doctors, but 
with the plain declarations of the Bible, in which, as the most 
sacred book, there were many of them accustomed to register 
the births of their families, thus proving that they trusted that 
the family Bible should be the hereditary family treasure. We 
have no desire to write one word we could avoid which would 
pain Roman Catholic readers, we would give them any liberty 
which did not militate against our own; what we do protest 
against is the attempt to make the Established Church—Pro- 
testant, reformed—the toy of a set of erithusiasts and foolish, 
vain men, who seek to destroy its character, to enslave its 
members, and make it a Church in which the laymen have 
only to obey priests, who, disowning Protestantism, are 
altogether themselves disowned by any one existing Church, 
cannot find any support, openly avowed, of more than one of 
the bishops they are expected to obey, and in this one case their 
advocate has done more in his blundering sincerity to expose 
their aim than advance their cause. 








THE HOSPITAL FOR BEASTS AND BIRDS. 


Tne wills of charitable testators are often very remarkable 
documents, and that of Mr. Joseph Brown, with which the 
Bill moved by the Duke of Marlborough on Tuesday last, in 
the House of Lords, was intended to ‘deal, is almost equal in 
eccentricity to any that have preceded it. Mr. Brown, who 
seems to have resided in the neighbourhood of Dublin, made 
his last testamentary disposition in 1846, and, after having pro- 
vided for his relations, whether to their satisfaction or not does 
not appear, he gave personal property to the extent of about 
thirty thousand pounds to the University of London for the 
following remarkable purpose. The University was to invest 
the money in Consols, and accumulate the dividends which it 
produced, for a period not exceeding fifteen years from Mr. 
Brown’s death. The money aud the accumulations were then 
to be devoted to the establishing of an “ institution for investi- 
gating, studying, and without charge, beyond immediate ex- 
penses, endeavouring to cure maladies and distempers and 
injuries any quadrupeds or birds useful to man may be found sub- 
ject to.” To enable the University authorities the more effect ually 
to carry out the testator’s benevolent intention, they were to 
erect “an animal sanitary institution,” and in selecting the 
site of the building they were to be at liberty to choose any 
place within a mile of Westminster, Southwark, or Dablin. 
Before the hospital was to be opened to its patients, however, 
they were to appoint a “superintendent or professor” of theinsti- 
tution, who was not only to be compelled to reside in a building 
adjacent to the hospital, but was expected to give annually at 
least five lectures in English, and free to the public, upon the 
business of the institution. The testator, however, provided, 
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apparently with the view of preventing any interruptions from 
the suffering animals, that the University authorities should fix 
the place where the lectures were to be delivered. The super- 
intendent or professor was also to be impressed with the fact 
that kindness to the animals committed to his charge was to be 
a general principle of the institution. The duties and privi- 
leges of the University authorities did not terminate here. 
They were to appoint a committee out of their own body, or 
of medical men, who were to control the number of cases 
of diseased or injured animals to be taken charge of, 
and to decide about the purchase of their carcases for the 
promotion of science. After having made these dispositions, 
it appears to have occurred to Mr. Brown that the London 
University might either have some difficulty in carrying them 
out, or might not care to take any cat, dog, or goose, that 
happened to be suffering from indisposition, under their protec- 
tion; and he accordingly directed that, in case the hospital should 
not be established within nineteen years from his death, then 
that all the money should go over to the University of Dublin, 
to be applied for edueational purposes. In this, too, the tes- 
tator aimed at the same originality which distinguishes his 
hospital scheme. The professorships to be established were to 
be in any three or more of the following languages, viz., Welsh, 
Sclavonic, Russian, Chinese, Persian, Coptic, and Sanserit. 
Mr. Brown’s relations, entertaining as little desire for the 
success of charitable bequests as next of kin generally do, dis- 
puted the will, and endeavoured to set it aside as void; 
and in this they very nearly succeeded. It was contended 
that the gift, being for the purpose of founding a hos- 
pital, it was a bequest of money to be partly laid 
out upon land, and consequently void under the Mortmain 
Act. The choice, however, which Mr. Brown gave between the 
rather distant localities of Southwark or Westminster and 
Dublin, and to which he was evidently led by some eccentric 
notion of his own rather than by any scheme to evade the 
provisions of the English law, defeated the relations, and 
established the will. The Mortmain Act might prevent the 
authorities of the University of London from building the hospital 
in England, but the Act did not extend to Ireland—and the 
testator gave them permission to build there. The University 
consequently came off victorious, they kept the £30,000, and 
could look forward to the privilege of building the hospital for 
birds and beasts in Dublin. That, however, comprised the 
whole results of the victory, and having attained it, they 
seemed to be in no hurry to exercise their right, and allowed 
the fifteen years from Mr. Brown’s death to elapse without 
doing anything for the objects of his benevolence. At length, 
however, the Charity Commissioners were called in to their aid, 
and it was determined that it would be better to give up the 
birds and beasts, and devote the ‘money to the foundation of 
professorships for the especial study of veterinary science 
under the control of the London University. This plan 
having been arranged, the Duke of Marlborough brought in his 
Bill for the purpose of carrying it into effect; but the measure 
met with a strong opposition on the part of the University of 
Dublin, which was naturally unwilling to be deprived of all 
chance of succeeding to the legacy, and the measure was refused 
its second reading by a very large majority. 

The Times is very angry with the House of Lords for the 
course which it has pursued, but the opinign of our contem- 
porary seems to have been formed upon a very slight con- 
sideration of the facts of the case, and under some misappre- 
hension of the law apon the subject. The Times says that “ the 
London University has nothing to do but to purchase premises 
withia a mile of Southwark or Westminster fit for the residence 
of a ‘professor, and to add to them a sort of little Zoological 
Garden adapted for the residence of horses, cows, pigs, poultry, 
and pheasants.” It is scarcely worth while to observe that 
pheasants not being domestic enimals are quite out of the charity. 
If, however, the London University authorities pursue the simple 
course which the J'imes prescribes for them, they are likely to 
get themselves into no slight degree of trouble. They can only 
build within the mile of Southwark or Westminster by running 
directly in the teeth of the Act of Parliament, which renders void 
bequests of money to be laid out in land in England for charitable 
purposes; and if they are legally to carry out the intention of 
Mr. Brown, they can only do so by erecting the hospital in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
to us that the House of Lords has taken a very sensible view of 
the subject. Mr. Brown evidently entertains no preference for 
either University, and intends to confer no benefit whatever 
upon that of London. He had a general scheme in his mind, 
which, however ridiculous it may have been, he considered @ 
benevolent one, and he merely made the officers of the 
University the instruments by which his design was to be 
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carried out. They now shrink from the ridicule that must 
attend upon the establishment of the hospital, and have the 
temerity to ask the Legislature to make a new will in their 
favour. ‘The existing will is bad enough, but an alteration 
which would constitute a purely examining body like the 
London University into the governors of a veterinary college, is, 
if anything, worse. It would benefit nobody, and is so utterly 
at variance with the scope of the University, that it could not 
fail to bring it into disrepute. The only sensible way in 
which the fund can be administered, is to let the testator’s 
intention for the foundation of professorships in Oriental 
languages at Trinity College, Dublin, be carried out. They 
would be of infinitely greater service than any amount of 
physic or nourishment for domestic animals, or any number of 
discourses upo® horse “coping” and its kindred subjects. 
However, we have every hope that public education will not 
lose any portion of the benefits to which it is entitled under 
the will. The authorities of the London University are far too 
well acquainted with the duty they owe to the public to waste 
the charity by the establishment of a hospital that might afford 


mirth to most people, but could confer little benefit on any | 
| should take offence at the presence in the same establishment 


one, and we have very little doubt that the next four years 
will pass without any change in the existing state of affairs, 
and that the Dublin University will be allowed to enter upon 


the possession of a sum of money of which it cannot fail to | 


make a better use than that contemplated by the London 
University. 








CHURCHYARD ETHICS. 


We have done much for the enfranchisement of trade, much 
for the enfranchisement of the subject; it is time that we should 
now do something for the enfranchisement of humanity. Partly 
the work has been commenced. We shall hear no more, it is 
to be hoped, of those dreadful stories, too well attested, which 
made us conspicuous among civilized nations for our inhumanity 
to the sick poor. In no country in the world could such proof 
be adduced of the extent to which material civilization may be 
pushed, side by side with a barbarism which would have horrified 
the men of the so-called “Dark Ages.” Then there is that 
great blot which disgraces so many of our Eastern counties, 
the Agricultural Gang system—a system reeking with moral 
pollution, destructive of every sense of decency and right, at 
once cruel and degrading, but profitable to noble and wealthy 
landowners, some of whom think that, infamous as it is, the 
land in those counties cannot be profitably cultivated without 
it. We have but to mention the word “overcrowding” to 
suggest another great blot on our social system directly affecting 
the poor, and which, in the interests of humanity, must be 
removed more speedily than by the slow and partial operation 
of model lodging-houses, benevolent or commercial. This at 
the speediest must be a work of time; but there is one 


feature incident to overcrowding which may be done away | 


with at once. When people picture to themselves one | 
of those miserable homes in the courts and alleys of 
London, the by-places into which gentility never looks, | 
in which a family of eight or ten persons are very com- | 
monly crowded into one or two rooms, they think of a 
swarm of living beings, squalid and wretched, herding together 
in an atmosphere the mere thought of which is enough to | 
make gentility faint. They do not add the very common | 
feature of a dead body which is perhaps giving forth, with 
increased force, the virus of that typhus which has made it a 
corpse. But there is not a day on which in scores of poor 
dwellings it is not necessary to add this ghastly touch to the 
picture of squalor. Living and dead in one room by day and 
by night—the one eating, drinking, sleeping; the other 
hastening to decomposition. Bad as this is, worse is told of 
such scenes by those who relate what they have witnessed. 
The medical officer of Marylebone only the other day told the 
vestry that in one wretched room which he had visited he saw | 
a child lying dead, while the father and mother were reeling 
about, drunk. Yet a score of public mortuaries, which 
would cost London as many hundred pounds, would remedy 
all this. And when they had been built and used for a few 
years, people who had not seen them would not believe that 
in the richest city in the world such revolting spectacles as we 
have described were at one time to be witnessed every day. 
For the sake of the dead, if not of the living, this ought to 
be done; out of mere Christian reverence for the mute and 
8olemn “remembrancers,” of our common doom. But we fear 
we are growing to be very negligent of such matters. We are 
becoming so thoroughly commercial that we look even upon 
the dead from a business point of view. We have heard at 
the annual meeting of a cemetery company the grim jest of the 
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chairman congratulating the shareholders on their increased 
share in the mortality of the year. The Midland Counties 
Railway Company wanted a terminus of their own, and, to give 
them a site for it, Parliament allowed them to dig up and 
cart away the tenants of several hundred graves in old St. 
Pancras churchyard. “Why not? This is the age of Pro- 
gress. ‘To talk of disturbing the repose of the dead is mo- 
dizeval nonsense. The dead, my good sir, are dust and ‘ashes; 
dust and ashes don’t ‘ repose;’ they will lie as quietly in one 
place as in another.” But the living are affected by what, in spite 
of Progress and Parliament, we shall call this “ desecration.” 
The sacrifice of everything to utility is producing effects im 
other directions. Look at that dreadful scene at Hornsey last 
week, when the body ofa man found drowned in the New River 
was carried about from place to place by the police,asking admis- 
sion for it wherever they knocked in vain. They went from 
one public-house to another, but not one would give it a resting- 








place for a few hours, The landlords were of the same mind 
as the lodginghouse-keeper at the West-end who, some time 


| ago, ordered the body of a lady who had died under her roof 


to be carried at once to an outhouse, lest the other lodgers 


of “a slovenly, unmannerly corpse.” At last the constables, 


| at their wits’ ends to know what to do with the drowned man, 


bethought them that the coroner’s officer lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and that, as he had a direct pecuniary interestin the body, he 


| might not object to let it lie in his garden for a few hours, 
| Here it received its first, not very Christian, burial, in which 
| it lay till about nine o’clock, when the coroner’s officer went off 


to the clergyman of the parish, who consented that it should 
be placed in the churchyard, provided it was buried. It is not 
said that the worthy clergyman offered to perform the funeral 
service gratuitously, or at all. We infer that he did not, from 
the fact that he was not présent at the burial, which was 
conducted in the most primitive fashion,—* a hole was dug, and 
the body placed therein.” This was burial No. 2—edifying to 
the people of Hornsey, for whom a still more startling spectacle 
was in store. For the body had not long lain in its hole when 
the coroner issued his warrant for a post-mortem examination, 
But here again a difficulty arose. It seemed as if the ill- 
luck which had pursued the deceased to his death was. deter- 
mined to pursue him dead or alive. He was to have no rest 
and no respect. The publicans would not admit him, the 
clergyman would not allow him to lie in the churchyard till 
the coroner should come to sit on him unless he was put into 
the ground with “ maimed rites,” or rather with no rites at all; 
the coroner would not sit upon him till the medical officer had 
examined him; and when he was dug up for this purpose there 
was actually no place in all Hornsey in which the post-mortem 


| examination could be made, except on a tombstone in the 


churchyard. ‘There, in broad daylight, a crowd looking on, the 
body of “our dear brother here departed” was stripped, and 
examined for the discovery of marks of external violence. When 
none were found it was next opened to ascertain whether 


| poison had anything to do with his death. A tombstone 


for a dissecting-table! When no trace of poison disclosed itself, 
and when, from the condition of the stomach, heart, and lungs, 


_ the medical officer was satisfied that the death had been 
| caused by suffocation from drowning, the body was once more 


buried—for the third time, but not the last. It had to 
be exhumed again in order that the coroner and his jury might 


view it, after which it was buried, for the fourth time, we 


trust with some more Christian ceremony than it had 
previously received. It is not pleasant to reflect that we live 
in a state of society in which the dead body of a Christian is a 
more offensive object than the dead body of a dog. So that if 
one happened to be passing through Hornsey, or, we fear, any 
locality ‘within the circle of this busy, money-loving, money- 
grubbing metropolis, and were to die on the road of apoplexy 
or heart disease, we should be liable to all the indignities which 
attended the deceased in his progress of many stages from the 
New River to his last resting-place. It says little for the 
Christian charity of our day that, in a neighbourhood within 
sight of London and its scores of Christian spires, almost under 
the shadow of two cathedrals, there was not one man, from the 
publican to the parson, who had the Christian heart, or the 
common decency, to provide the corpse of a fellow-creature with 
respectful housing until the coroner had made out his order for 
its burial. This is progress certainly, but not in the might 
direction. 








THE MORALITY OF DIVORCE: 


Tite revolting particulars that flowed ‘from every action for’ 
crim. con. were feeble and few in comparison with the vile 
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disclosures of the Divorce Court now. Not a week of term 
passes without some new phase of criminal breaches of wed- 
lock being revealed. The disgraceful array of monotonous 
petitions for divorce on simple and ordinary grounds of infamy 
are relieved by cases that betray a gross amount of hidden and 
refined iniquity. Bigamous novels and poems of illicit love 
are pale stars in this noontide of depravity and organized 
adultery. The other day a shameful case was before Sir James 
Wilde. One Baylis petitioned for dissolution of marriage on 
the ground of his wife’s unfaithfulness. On proof being led, 
it appeared that the petitioner, after cohabiting for nine months 
with the respondent as his mistress, married her. Ere long 
they disagreed about money, and at last the house was broken 
up. Baylis took rooms for his wife, but immediately set a 
watch to dog her every footstep. In time his minion had 
gathered proof enough, and she was brought into Court. She 
confessed her guilt: and it only remained for the judge to 
deliver judgment. This he has done in a manner that will 
satisfy every one. 
yoke. And Sir James Wilde’s reasons for dismissing the 
petition seem absolutely conclusive. They may be given in 
his own words:—“ No man is justified in turning his wife 
from his house without reasonable cause, and then claiming a 
divorce on account of the misconduct to which he has by so 


| offspring were considerately reputed to belong to everybody in 


He has not freed Baylis from his uneasy | 


doing conduced ; and this I am of opinion the petitioner did.” | 


The petitioner’s pretext for separation at first was the alleged 
violence of his wife, evidence of which was given by one 
witness alone, and this witness a detective, who, in disguise, 
had been entertained in the house in order to watch the 
respondent. But the private inquiry office has been hood- 
winked for once. 
been again shorn of his terrors. 
theless is no problem at all. 
order. Such mercenary delinquents can be easily hired to 
trump up evidence, or to manufacture it. 
nasty one it must pay well. Not so, however, when, as it 
would seem in the present case, it is taken on contract. 

In this instance, even in a case of unalloyed sinfulness, 
justice has been done, and a severe lesson read to those who 
would trifle with the law on the subject; the good of a divorce 
tribunal is more than outweighed by the evils that accrue from 
it, whether positive and inevitable, or incidental. The sensa- 
tion of the divorce court is in itself a perilous food for vicious 
minds. The spread of the unwholesome literature begotten by 
it, the very newspaper reports supplied to meet the greedy call 
for filthy excitement, conduce to a state of feeling discreditable 
in itself and repugnant to every sentiment of religion and 
humanity. It is needless to preach against the stews, and to 
close the shops in Holywell-street, if we are to allow the high 
priests of both to offer up sacrifices in the press. The sale of 
penny papers may be increased, but the strength of moral 
conviction will be sadly impaired, Nor is it creditable to our 
national good sense, or consistent with our loud professions of 
Christian purity and solicitude for the spread of civilization, 
that we should permit adulterers to wash their dirty linen in 
the public thoroughfares. Were the state of such things still 
open to choice, we might be disposed after our late experience 
to make another shift. Happily, Sir James Wilde does not 
dispense the law of the Medes and Persians. It might be 
possible, perhaps, with less risk to morals and social happiness, 
to recur to a pristine state of transitory obligation and pre- 
carious and conditional attachment, to the harsher and sterner 
decree of marriage ad vitam without the alternative ad culpam. 
Voluntary separation might still continue as a covert from the 
storm of domestic troubles, but divorce would cease to be made 
easy and tempting. There is now existing in America a commu- 
nity inspired and dominated by the spirit of what is called Free 
Love. In that scene of primal felicity marriage is far from a 
constraint. Not even Goethe’s suggestion that marriage should 
be contracted for five years only is adopted. Greater liberty of 
action and variableness of feeling and conduct are recognised. 
The plea is that women are thus rendered more independent ; 
the excuse is that love is mutability itself, and that a married 
couple, as they grow older, may come to know better, and, 
studying each other closely, may regret the folly of their 
youthful alliance. Consequently, a red thread worn upon the 
finger is a badge of matrimony, and its disappearance is the 
signal of divorce. But this is no new device. In Cochin- 


That he will prosper never- 


The evil genius of every divorce drama has | 
| ° 

| that change is wanted. 
He and his work are ready to | 


As the job is a 





China the breaking of a copper coin, or a pair of chop-sticks, | 


before proper witnesses, is, or at least was, a formal dissolution 
of the marriage compact. Again, the children of free love are 
born without question of parentage into the community. This 
treatment of the progeny reminds one of the matrimonal 
arrangements among the ancient Britons, who joined together 
in sets with a certain number of wives to each set, whose 


common. But the system of voluntary divorce, with its con- 
comitant evils, is far more immoral and debasing than any 
imposition of vows that cannot be legally broken, than any 
tying of knots that cannot be loosed. When the bonds of 
union are so frail, the union can never be to much advantage, 
either personal or social. Both parties are ever on the alert to 
see cause for separation, or ever tremulous lest such cause 
should be unreasonably and falsely trumped up, according as 
happiness or misery is their portion. Our own divorce law is 
not unfavourable to the engendering of this anxious suspense 
and unhallowed suspicion. The virtue that requires to be 
guarded is not worth the keeping, and the marriage that is 
maintained through fear of divorce had better not have been 
contracted. 

Moreover, indifference will readily spring up where the yoke 
is easy and the punishment light. Criminal familiarities will 
not be infrequent so soon as they become fashionable. The 
most enjoyable pretext for divorce will be at once to hand. In 
all this we may seem to assert that seduction is a normal 
disease in the land. It is certainly epidemic. The belief in 
its prevalermce is even more wide-spread. Innocent medical 
men are the victims too often of a malignant suspicion, and 
bosom friends are not seldom fondled by those who all the 
while suspect they may be warming serpents. When it is 
declared in a law court that officers in the Guards are 
instinctively partial to other men’s wives, a shudder does not 
run through society. On the whole, it is considered rather a 
good joke. The offended has his remedy at Westminster; the 
male offender suffers only in purse; the female offender may 
try to live down her shame or marry again. And it is here 
Connivance and collusion would both 
be impossible if more stringent measures were promoted to 
repress illicit intercourse. What solatium is it to a man’s 
wounded honour, or what cheer does it bring to his desolate 
hearth, to have so many pounds, shillings, and pence as the 
price of his wife’s disgrace? Wealthy libertines are not 
deterred from their infamous practices by any fear of paying 
smartly in the long run. They perceive it is all a lottery, and 
the wheel may turn without involving them. Poor libertines 
have nothing to lose except by notoriety, and that is not con- 
sidered very obnoxious. We would not cite foreign examples 
for imitation, for among us the summary punishment inflicted 
by the cannibals of Sumatra—that of killing and eating the 
adulterer—would be as impossible as the capital inflictions of 
the Jewish dispensation. One hundred years ago a Scotch 
minister found guilty of adultery was sent to prison for two 
months and fed on bread and water, then banished Scotland 
for life. The country might be sorely depopulated if this were 
tried; but something of this deterrent sort should be in force. 
Rather than adultery should be a money transaction, it should 
be cured on the treadmill. 








COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


Tue great diversity of opinion which seems to prevail con- 
cerning the wisdom of a compulsory vaccination measure, leads 
us to offer a few observations upon the necessity for, and the 
merits of, the Bill which may be said to have passed through 
the House of Commons. Without venturing upon the abstract 
question of how far an obligatory Act trenches upon what 
some people regard as perfect liberty, we may view the subject 
from the stand-point of sanitary expediency, and inquire how 
far the facts of the case support the opinion that vaccination 
should be compulsory. Before doing so, however, we would beg 
our readers to bear in mind what many of those who have been 
recently discussing the subject, seem to have forgotten, that the 
present Act is in no way more compulsory than that of 18953, 
and that it does little more than provide for the better carrying 
into effect of the scheme embodied in its predecessor. Since 
the year when Parliament made a grant of £20,000 to Jenner, 
the discoverer of vaccination, there has been until lately little 
doubt as to the influence of vaccine matter in the prevention 
of small-pox. Within the last few years the operation of 
vaccination has, however, been condemned by one or two indi- 
viduals who have alleged, that not only is it of inconsiderable 
value as a preventive of small-pox, but that it is the means of 
propagating impure diseases from system to system, and thus 
of disseminating them over the community. Certainly the 
objections appear grave, but they are easily disposed of. As 
to the first, we may remark that all that the science of medi- 
cine contends for is, that the introduction of the vaccine lymph 
either prevents an attack of small-pox in the individual vacei- 
nated, or that it renders the disease—if it attack him—of a very 
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slight and trivial character. And that this view of the matter is 
correct cannot for a moment be questioned in the face of the 
huge bulk of evidence we already possess. The second objection 
carries with it an element of terror for the public mind, and 
has doubtless influenced most of those misguided legislators 
who have lent their voices to. the opposition of the new Bill. 
It has had its warmest advocates in France, and we have from 
time to time watched the arguments and facts adduced in 
support of it, with interest, and we can say, without the least 
hesitation, that the evidence laid before the French Academy 
was not only unimportant in mass, but was so vaguely 
indirect, and was based on such unreliable statistics, that it 
was easily refuted by those members who took the trouble 
to investigate it. Moreover, if it were admitted as possible, 
it would be an argument against improperly conducted opera- 
tions, and not against the advantages of true vaccination. But 
if we waive the consideration of these hypothetical difficulties, 
and look at the facts as they present themselves in the sanitary 
returns of the country, we shall at once perceive not only the 


advantage, but the necessity, of compelling parents to have | 
their children vaccinated. There are two ways of doing this; | 
we can see what has been the consequence of defective legis- | 


lation in one place, and what fruit a wisely organized measure 
has borne in another. Our examples are England and Scot- 
land. In the former we have had a cumbersome and inefficient 
law, and a resulting large mortality from small-pox. In the 
latter we have had an admirably conceived Act in operation, 
and the result has been in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
figures have been very fully given in the speech of Lord R. 
Montagu upon the Vaccination Bill, and we doubt the pos- 
sibility of explaining them upon any supposition other than 
the preventive influence of vaccination, and the extreme 
danger of neglecting to employ it. For a period of thirty 
years previous to 1862, the average number of deaths annually 
in England and Wales from small-pox alone was 3,967; in 
1863 it was 5,964; in 1864 it was 7,684; and in 1865 it was 
6,411. Thus, as Lord Montagu observed, “in the last three 
years the deaths from small-pox amounted to no less than 
20,059.” This gigantic total is for England and Wales 
alone, and is surely enough to prove the incompleteness 
of the measure which has been hitherto in operation. Let 
there be no mistake as to the cause of this mortality! Those 
who are opposed to vaccination may urge it as a proof of the 
inefficacy of the operation, but it is not so; on the contrary, it 
is an indisputable demonstration of the insufficiency of the 
scheme of public vaccination hitherto followed. No better 
or more thoroughly informed witness could be found on this 
point than Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council; and he says, speaking of the operation of the old Act, 
that “the fundamental object of the Legislature—the object of 
insuring that every infant (its health permitting) shall be 
vaccinated within the first few months of life—is very imper- 
fectly attained. And the machinery which the Legislature 
established for the purpose of enforcing the fulfilment of that 
object is evidently not operative for its purpose.” These state- 
ments may fairly be taken as expressing the opinion of nearly 
all our registrars and officers of health; but we will quote part 
of the report made to the Registrar-General by the registrar 
of West Ham, a place where the mortality from small-pox has 
recently reached an alarmingly high figure. This official says 
“the deaths are above the average, caused principally by 
small-pox, that disease having been almost invariably fatal 
when vaccination had been neglected. In my experience as 
relieving officer for nearly ten years, I have noticed that where 
vaccination has been attended to, persons either do not have 
the disease at all, or have it very lightly ; whereas if vaccination 
has been neglected, and people take the disease, it is nearly 
always fatal.” So much, then, for the negative evidence in 
favour of vaccination. 

If now we turn to the case of Scotland, where there has 
been a system of compulsory vaccination, associated with com- 
pulsory registration, we find that small-pox, so far from having 
increased to the dimensions of a formidable epidemic, as it has 
with us, has really become an exceptional disease. The 
Registrar-General’s report here also supplies us with ample and 
convincing testimony to the value of compulsory vaccination. 
Firstly, because it shows us that the scheme in operation is a 
thoroughly well-organized one, which, with one slight excep- | 
tion, meets all the emergencies of the position; and, secondly, | 
because it shows us how the operation of such a scheme can 
almost banish a painful and highly dangerous malady from 
the already too-extended catalogue of epidemics. Of the work- 
ing of the Scotch Act we must first say a word or two, as it | 
has an important bearing upon the measure just passed through 


the House. The Report states that the number of children | 
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born in 1865 was 113,129, and of these 99,648-were vaccinated, 
a proportion which, though large, appears at first insufficient. 
Further statistics show that the system is nevertheless perfect. 
The number of unvaccinated children, 13,481, is accounted for 
as follows :—vaccination postponed, 719; unsusceptible of vacci- 
nation from various causes, 716; died before vaccination, 9,366 ; 
removed from the district, 2,681. Now, to account for the 
number of unvaccinated children we have only to state that 
the Scotch Act does not compel the child to be vaccinated 
before it is six months old, and that of the whole number, 
9,366 children died before they attained that age. It cannot 
be denied therefore that in this instance we have a com- 
pulsory measure thoroughly carried out. What, it will be 
asked, are the results? We answer, an_ incontestable 
demonstration of the imperative necessity for the introduc- 
tion of a similar plan into this country. Again consulting 
the returns of the Registrar-General for Scotland we find 
the following astounding results. In 1863 the deaths from 





small-pox in Scotland were 1,646. On the Ist of January, 
1864, the new Act came into operation, and in that year the 
deaths from small-pox were 1,268, and in the following year 
they were reduced to 123. Thus in the course of two years 
the mortality of this terrible scourge was reduced to about 
one-thirteenth of its former amount. Opponents of vaccination 
may suggest that in the battle for death, other diseases to 
which Scotland has lately been subject may have crushed out 
small-pox. The hypothesis is, at least,an ingenious one. But 
we think the English people, with their love of common sense, 
will see in the facts we have put together an irrefutable 
argument in favour of compulsory vaccination. 

The Bill which is about to become law is not more obligatory 
in principle than that of 1853, but it is so in its working details. 
It is a species of supplement to its predecessor, and is intended 
to facilitate the system of compulsory vaccination. Viewing it on 
the whole, we think it a step in the right direction, but we can 
go no further in its praise. When we consider its unwieldy 
machinery, and its dissociation from compulsory registration of 
births, we must to some extent agree with the views expressed 
by Dr. Lankester in his letter of the 17th inst. Though it will 
provide for England a more perfect system of vaccination than 
that now in operation, it cannot be regarded as a complete 
measure, or as one that is calculated to seriously diminish our 
small-pox returns. Its effectiveness turns altogether upon the 
question of registration of births, which is not compulsory 
here as in Scotland. There will, therefore, be considerable 
difficulty in large towns in determining what children are to be 
vaccinated, and this circumstance affords a'} those opposed to, or 
negligent of, vaccination, an easy means of evading the law. 
The system of inspection provided under the new Bill is one which 
meets our thorough approval; but we caunot say us much for 
the scale of remuneration for public vaccinators. In drawing 
up this latter, the Special Committee have displayed a degree 
of parsimony which is unfair to a profession already insuffi- 
ciently paid, and which is on that account likely to prove 
obstructive to the operation of the Act. We have alluded to 
the chief obstacles to the successful working of the new measure. 
But there is yet another. It will be hurd, as we have said, to 
find those who seek to elude the Jaw of vaccination, but it will 
be still more difficult to punish them when they have been 
discovered. This is a point on which legislation in the present 
Bill is eminently unsatisfactory. There is no official prose- 
cutor; it rests with the Poor-law Guardians to search out 
unvaccinated cases, either for operation or prosecution; and we 
certainly question the vigilance with which this duty is likely 
to be performed. While, therefore, we perceive the urgent 
necessity for compulsory, universal, and complete vaccination, 
we cannot think that the want is met by the present Bill, 
which, while it unites together three such incompatible bodies as 
the Guardians, the Privy Council, and the Poor-law Board, is 
unwieldy in operation, niggardly in point of medical remunera- 
tion, and easily evaded by those whom it is intended to affect. 








THE OUTRAGES AND THE UNIONS. 


Mr. Bovcicautt’s “ Long Strike ”—a play in which a good 
deal of real knowledge of the operative character was hidden 
by the conventional nature of the leading incidents—con- 
tained a scene which recurs to the memory in connection with 
the Sheffield outrages as now regarded by the industrial musses. 
It was after the murder of the young manufacturer, and it was 
laid in a street of Manchester. Male and female operatives 
passed each way across the stage, and though till that moment 
their obstinacy on strike had been most heroic and indomitable, 
they were now, with one consent, returning to their work. 
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Murder had been committed—murder which they believed to 
have arisen out of the strike. This they had never bargained 
for, and could not countenance. ‘The strike therefore was at 
anend. They were “ going back to th’ mill.” It is just possible 
the incident was a little overdone, partly under Mrs. Gaskell’s 
inspiration, and partly because one of the most marked pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Boucicault’s style is a power of hitting as it 
were between wind and water, producing popular effects which 
leave one in doubt whether they are, as Sam Slick would have 
said, “human natur” or “soft sawder.” But we are quite sure 
that the great bulk of the working classes, however faithful to 
the unions, abhor violence of this kind. Rattening they may 
perhaps regard with varying degrees of theoretical disapproval. 
But they do not like shooting. They sincerely eschew pistols and 
life-preservers; and they will be as well satisfied as people in other 
grades if these revelations should for ever put an end, as they 
probably will, to the enforcement of union policy by physical 
force. At the same time, we cannot agree that the unionists 
are in a position to resent very deeply any attempt to 


attach to them some degree of odium in connection with | 
the system which is proved to have existed in Sheffield | 


for many years past. When we remember that Broad- 
head and Barker were foremost at certain critical moments 
in denouncing as “hellish” the acts in which they had partici- 
pated, it is not necessary to be too well satisfied with the 
recollection that the organs of the great trades’ union organiza- 
tions in different parts of the country raised similar protests. 
We must be excused at present from believing that the Sheffield 
operatives expressed even amongst themselves any effectual 
dissatisfaction with the brutal principles on which the authority 
and efficiency of their unions were being preserved. Probably 
terror of each other would keep them silent, nor must we forget 
that in war—and unfortunately the past relations of capital 
and labour have been perversely hostile—when a cause is 
stained by evil deeds, the first impulse is to deny them, the 
second to repudiate responsibility for them, and the third to 
tolerate them for the sake of the cause. All these impulses 
must have operated with the workmen at Sheffield, but they 
ought not to have influenced the trades’ unions of England at 
large. ‘The officers of the latter should simply have tabooed 
Sheffield as a disgrace to Labour. Instead of this they joined 
in representations to Mr. Walpole that none of these atrocities 
were connected with union action at all. The result shows how 
hollow was this pretence, and suggests that it was advanced in 
the hope that nothing would be found out. We have gone as 
far as any journal in the defence of trades’ unions, but we never 
maintained that the. Sheffield outrages were unconnected with 
union men. Still less can those who were in the midst of the 
business have been sincerely of that opinion, although neither they 
nor we expected that the immunity offered by the Commission 
would produce so terrible an accumulation of testimony against 
them. We say against them, because to tolerate these things, 
however great the temptation, was to become accessories after 
the fact. At Sheffield, Mr. Broadhead’s embezzlements would 
undoubtedly have been discovered had it not been deemed 
better that his outrages should not be inquired into; and the 
central union authorities in London, though they had not this 
clue, were little in need of it, and should have intimated very 


plainly that there must be an end of the exceptional outrages | 


at Sheffield, or Sheffield would be put beyond the pale of 
working-class sympathies and assistance. The unionists are 
accustomed to flaming language, and in a resolution at a 
meeting presided over by Mr. Potter, they have entered their 


« solemn protest against a statement made in a leading article 
of the Times on Tuesday last, that the executive of the United | 
Kingdom Alliance of organized trades were concerned in pro- | 


moting these outrages, nothing whatever having appeared in 


the evidence given befi he C sani : 
4 lore the Commissioners to warrant that | of the recent discussion, directly contradictory statements were 


assertion.” It would have been wiser, though less sensational, 
to adhere more strictly to accuracy. The J'imes never made 
any such statement. Indeed, except in a sentence or two, its 
tone since the outrages were revealed has been more moderate 
than it was when their connection with Unionism remained 
unproved. , The Unionists proceed to charge the Times with 
“a gross libel on a respectable body of workmen—a moral 
assassination of character little, if any, less infamous than the 
worst of the crimes committed by Broadhead, showing to what 
reckless and unserupulous lengths the enemies of trades’ 
unions are prepared to go to excite a prejudice against them in 
the public mind.” Now, we are in a position to speak 
on this subject, and without hesitation we pronounce 
this resolution little better than mere words of heat and anger. 
While it would be most unjust to lay upon the unions the 
responsibility which Broadhead took so much care to keep to 
himself, they are undoubtedly not in a position to use language 
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of this extreme kind in reference to anything that has been 
said of them in any respectable organ of opinion since these 
horrible disclosures took place. When we find that the officers 
of the society with which Fearnehough was connected, accepted 
from Broadhead, and paid him for tlie service he had rendered 
in blowing the man’s cottage up, although they had not wished 
anything of the kind done, we can quitv understand the laxity 
of moral feeling which has prevailed on this subject even where 
violence was least sympathized with. ‘The unions, as organized 
in London, have now resolved to mark their sense of Sheffield 
villainy by withdrawing their executive from that town. This 
is well. For the rest, let them employ themselves, not in ebul- 
litions of indignant virtue, which however sincere are very ill- 
timed, but in impressing on the public the true lesson of these 
events. For that lesson is not unfavourable to the better esta- 
blishment of trades’ unions in public esteem. Some regret that 
Broadhead was permitted to confess, but it must be remem- 
bered that if he had not confessed he would have denied, and 
perhaps the majority of unionists, in spite even of the verdict 
of a jury, would have assumed his innocence, and regarded him, 
if he had been hanged, in the light of a martyr. In this view, 
as well as in others, the Commissioners seem to have been 
right in considering that once the principle of immunity to 
self-criminating witnesses is admitted, no witness can be 
excluded who wishes to criminate himself. And taking a 
broader survey of the subject it is evident that the revelations 
of Broadhead, and the hearty repudiation of his acts and policy 
by the workmen—till now so extraordinarily leal to the system 
of which he was head—will secure that moral force on the side 
of good order and the exclusion of violence from the trades’ 
union system which is the great want of the time amongst 
the working-classes. All talk of severe control by law is idle. 
What has been done was contrary to the law. It was not pre- 
vented. It was hardly ever even in danger of being exposed. Add 
as you please to the legal difficulties of trades’ unions, and you 
will only intensify the evils which have sprung in the past from 
secrecy, and the absence of public recognition and the control 
of public opinion. The fidelity of the Sheffield men to each 
other proves, in a bad way, what the evidence before Sir 
William Erle and his colleagues proves, in a good way, that, do 
what you will, the workmen will stand by each other with the 
utmost honour, and even fanaticism. All you need to prevent 
that honour being pledged to the concealment of evil, and that 
fanaticism being displayed in the committal of evil, is to bring 
public opinion fairly to bear upon the unionists by discussing 
impartially, or providing good voluntary tribunals which shall 
settle amicably the differences between master and men. The 
atrocities of Sheffield partly arise from special and exceptional 
brutality in the district; but they are also traditionally 
descended from a time when men, under the old combination 
laws, had none but violent remedies; and they have been con- 
tinued because public opinion has never yet considered the 


| masters and men on an equal footing when they came into 


collision. Give the men and the unions genuine fair play, and 
there will be no temptation either to commit violence or to 
palliate and conceal it. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





A sUPPLEMENT to the French “ Yellow Book,” containing the 
Luxembourg despatches, has been presented to the Chambers. 
Some doubt yet hangs over the question as to whether the original 
proposal with reference to the cession of the province came from 
France or from Holland. It may be recollected that, at the time 


made by those two Powers on the subject, each striving to fasten 
on the other the responsibility of taking the initiative, The pro- 
bability is that the French and Dutch monarchs had first talked 
the matter over in private correspondence, and that then the formal 
arrangement of the business was handed over to the respective 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. The official interchange of notes 
commenced on the 21st of March in a despatch from the. Marquis 
de Moustier to the Dutch Minister, in which he assumes as @ 
postulate (derived, it would appear, from “ previous correspond- 
ence”) that Holland desired to sell the duchy. The contemplated 
purchase was not to be concealed from Prussia, but Franee 
wished to be the first to communicate the intention. The King 


| of Holland, however, himself spoke to the Prussian Minister 


at the Hague on the subject —a course which the Marquis 
Moustier afterwards characterized as “premature, and 
to be regretted.” One thing previously suspected is made 
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tolerably clear in this Yellow Book. That is, that Count 
Bismarck was driven into opposing the contemplated cession by 
the loud demands of the Liberal party in Prussia, and the extreme 
and very general agitation of the public mind in view of such an 
event. Personally, the Count seems never to have been at all 
strong on the subject, and it is well known that he was always 
opposed to the extreme assumptions of his countrymen with refer- 
ence to Luxembourg. This undoubtedly helped to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Lord Stanley also expressed to the Prussian 
and Russian Ambassadors his “ personal opinion” that the pur- 
chase of the duchy by France would be “ no more than legitimate.” 
The whole business, however, was very ill-advised and objection- 
able, and the only satisfactory feature about it is the ability with 
which the English Government averted the threatened convulsion. 





A very disturbed state of things is still observable in Italy, 
The country seems to be awaiting some new turn in the develop- 
ment of affairs, and to be uneasy at the existing posture. It need 
hardly be said that the chief source of these perturbations is to be 
found in the anomalous relation of the newly-constituted kingdom 
to the Papacy. Now that Austrian domination has ceased in the 
Peninsula, and that the union of the several provinces has been 
effected to the satisfaction of all but a few local jealousies, there is 
really no other centre of trouble to the national Government than 
Rome. This has always been anticipated as the greatest of Italian 
difficulties, and it is now proving an immense embarrassment, 
Though it is officially affirmed at Florence that a perfect junder- 
standing on the Church Property Bill exists between the committee 
now engaged in modifying it and Signor Rattazzi, it would be too 
much to expect that all the rocks and breakers ahead in that most 
perilous navigation have been past. M. Brasseur continues his 
so-called “revelations” on the Langrand-Dumonceau scheme, 
affirming, with an impudent cynicism worthy of the scoundrels 
who have been giving evidence before our Sheffield commission, 
that the intention in putting forward the name of some establish- 
ment which should conceal that of M. Langrand was to keep from 
the public knowledge the fact that the priestly party was really at 
the back of the whole arrangement. “In other terms,” writes M. 
Brasseur, “ our object was to deceive the Chamber outrageously.” 
Signor Rattazzi has already denied the truth of these statements, 
and Signor Ferrara, the Finance Minister, has informed the 
Chamber that he has brought an action against M. Brasseur for 
slander. Yet it cannot be doubted that the Ministry is damaged 
to some extent by such imputations; though how any great 
reliance is to be placed on the statements of a man who confesses 
his own participation in so disreputable a plot, is not very clear. 
In the mean while, the “party of action” has been making an 
attempt on the Roman frontier, which the Italian troops have 
defeated with no great trouble ; the Antibes Legion, raised for the 
defence of the Church, is being rapidly thinned by desertions ; 
and the Pope is said to contemplate proclaiming Papal infallibility 
asadogma. Pour Italy is at the present moment a battle-ground 
between the ideas of the middle ages and those of the nineteenth 
century. 





Ir appears, from statements made to the French Corps Législatif, 
that the total receipts from the Mexican expedition, in the shape 
of money recovered on old debts, are less than 62 millions, while 
the expenditure exceeds 363 millions; so that, besides her 
damaged credit, France has to put up with a loss of more than 300 
millions, because’she would needs endeavour to establish a “ Latin 
Empire” among a population of half-savage Creoles. The life of 
Maximilian, it now seems probable, will be spared, and his speedy 
arrival in Europe is anticipated. His version of the facts has yet 
to be heard ; and it may not be the least interesting. 





THE speech in which the King of Prussia, through the mouth of 
his Finance Minister, closed on Monday the extraordinary session 
of the Diet, marks once more the marvellous success of Prussia in 





race. It was only on Wednesday that Prince Gortschakoff cele- 
brated his jubilee of fifty years spent in the service of the State 
—on which occasion he was appointed Chancellor of the Enipire. 





A REVOLUTION has broken out in Peru, where General Castilla, 
an old malcontent and military chief, whose name is very popular 
amongst large classes of the Peruvians, has taken the field. The 
Government of President Prado has adopted energetic measures 
for the suppression of this movement ; but there is reason to doubt 
whether the troops are faithful, and, should they abandon their 
flag, Peru, which has been making some progress of late years, 
may be plunged into the state of anarchy for which Mexico is 


infamously celebrated even amongst the Spanish American 
Republics, 





Mr. Srerrpay’s Bill with reference to the investment of trust 
funds, which was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday last, purposes to deal with a subject which the Legislature 
and the judges together have brought to rather an anomalous state. 
In 1859 an Act of Parliament, introduced by Lord St. Leonards, 
was passed enabling trustees, unless forbidden by their trust-deed, 
to invest trust-funds in real securities, in the stock of the Bank of 
England or Ireland, or in East India stock, instead of the Consols to 
which they were previously considered to be restricted. This Act 
received the Royal assent on the 13th of August, 1859, and on the 
same day there also received the Royal assent the Act for the 
creation of the New India Five per Cent. stock. Shortly after the 
Acts passed, some persons who had money in the Court of Chancery 
invested in Consols, desired to receive 5 per cent. for it instead of 
3, and applied to the Court to change the investment, in pursuance 
of this Act, into the new India stock. This, however, was refused, 
partly on the ground that the two Acts, having been passed on the 
same day, the Legislature could not have meant the new stock, but 
the Old India Five per Cent. stock, and partly because the new stock 
was guaranteed by the Government out of India revenue only, and 
consequently was not so safe a security as those stocks which, like 
Consols, have the Imperial guarantee. In one case, however, 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley did direct the transfer, whilst in several 
others it has been refused, the judges having apparently deter- 
mined not to transfer a trust-fund for the purpose of augmenting 
the income of the tenant-for-life. It is proposed by the ‘presint 
Bill to set the matter at rest by declaring the position which the 
new India stock is to occupy with respect to trust-funds. There'is 
no reason why a tenant-for-life should not derive as large an income 
from money in the Court of Chancery as it will yield consistent 
with safety ; and if we reflect upon the price at which Consols would 
be if ever the Government were unable to meet the Indian loan, 
one kind of stock does not appear to have such very great 
advantage over the other. 





A prBaTE took place in the House of Commons, during the 
Wednesday morning sitting, on Sir Colman O'’Loghlen’s Land 
Tenure (Ireland) Bill, which then came on for the second reading. 
The old arguments in favour of granting the tenant a greater ‘hold 
on the land, so as to give him a reasonable chance of enjoying the 
results of his own industry in effecting improvements, were Trepro- 
duced by several speakers, and were encountered by the equally 
familiar contention that the land laws of Ireland are not a grievance, 
that very few Irish landlords take advantage of the present imse- 
curity of tenure, that the extreme advocates of the proposed reform 
desire to distribute the land among themselves, and that the con- 
templated alteration in the law would be unjust to the landlords. 
The debate was adjourned, owing to the arrival of the time beyond 
which it could not be protracted ; but, though it added nothing to 
the arguments pro and con. which have been often previously 
advanced, it summed them up with some succinctness, and thus 
helped forward the public comprehension of a very important 


| question, 


establishing the North German Confederation, but it is not other- | 


wise noteworthy. This time last year the fight was proceeding, 
and the objects at which it aimed are already secured, or very 
nearly so. 





WHILE successful in the accomplishment of his long-cherished 
designs, Bismarck has almost ruined his own health. He has just 
obtained from the King leave of absence for a month, and has gone 
to Pomerania to seek for rest and refreshment ere once more join- 


ing in the strife. Statesmen, however, are generally a long-lived | 








Tae Annual Conversazione of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects took place at their Rooms on Monday evening, when, 
by the invitation of the President (Mr. Tite, M.P.) and the Council, 
several hundred visitors were present. Among them were many 
eminent members of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, the Royal Geographical Society, and other 
distinguished bodies in the world of Art and Science. A large and in- 
teresting collection of pictures, water-colour drawings, and objects of 
vertu were contributed by Mr. Tite, Mr. E. Cooke, R.A., Mr, Burges, 
Mr.R. P. Spiers, Mr. E. Poynter, Mr. John Moore, and other painters 
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and architects. The field of decorative and industrial art was well 
represented by some beautiful specimens of Salviati’s mural mosaics 
and Venetian table-glass, as well as by examples of furniture and 
cabinet-work, novel and artistic in character, some designed by 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, and others exhibited by the Art Furniture 
Company in Garrick-street, and designed by Mr. Charles L. East- 
lake. The lower galleries, at present occupied by the Architectural 
Exhibition, were also thrown open, and the attendance of the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr. F. Godfrey, 
contributed not a little to the entertainment of the company, who 
remained until midnight. 





WE are inclined to think that Mr. Moore was right in not giving 
£1,000 to forward a principle of education which he believed to be 
wrong ; but we are perfectly certain that Mr. Tite gave him a very 
excellent reason for not adopting the line of instruction which 
Mr. Moore originally proposed to subsidize. “A very High Church- 
man,” writes Mr. Tite, “wishes the Prayer-book taught and very little 
of the Bible ; a Low Churchman wishes the Bible in preference, and 
both desire the Church Catechism. The Dissenter abhors our Cate- 
chism, and wishes the Assembly’s Catechism. We therefore think that 
religious teaching, as the Scotch do, must be left to the parents and 
minister at home. I mean dogmatic teaching; for as to morals, 
they are carefully taught.” Mr. Moore promised his subscription 
before acquainting himself with the rather forcible expression of 
the founder, “ that the theological question was to be hanged.” 
We should decidedly wish to see a school conducted upon a system 
of perfect freedom and tolerance, and in which there would be an 
absence of that vexed catechetical instruction to which boys never 
really attend, and for which, if a suitable machinery could be 
devised, would absorb the secular character of the school, and 
render it not a middle-class seminary, but a “ class” institute, to 
which only a sect would send their children. 





THE late John Leech, in one of his inimitable pictures of child 
life, showed how a young gentleman who had gorged himself to 
repletion at a Christmas dinner, expressed his opinion that he could 
nevertheless swallow some more if he was only permitted to stand 
up. The Minister for Education reminds us of Leech’s little 
glutton. Lord Robert crams himself with statistics, and, without 
possessing the mental power that is required for their due digestion, 
stands up in the House and swallows more. For it can hardly be 
said that his flippantly dished-up banquet of statistics is swallowed 
by any one else than himself. Neither Mr. Baxter nor any other 
speaker in the debate on Friday night (last week) could accept one 
of the propositions made by Lord Robert Montague in his ill- 
digested harangue of an hour and a quarter’s length ; and it was 
only the healthy good sense of Mr. Gathorne Hardy that could 
calm down in the Scottish members’ breasts the irritating effects 
produced by the Vice-President’s atrabilious speech, which had so 
needlessly excited the perfervidum ingenium of the representatives 
from the North. 





Tue case of Yelverton v. Yelverton is again before the House of 
Lords, and acquires some additional interest from the circumstance 
of Mrs. (Longworth) Yelverton appearing in person to conduct her 
own sppeal. It will be remembered that when the matter was last 
before the House the majority of their lordships held that no valid 
marriage had taken place between Miss Longworth and Major 
Yelverton. The matter subsequently came before the Scotch Court 
upon an application on the part of the lady that Major Yelverton 
should be compelled to depose upon oath whether he had not been 
married to her. This application, which was rested upon an ancient 
rule of Scotch law, the judges refused, grounding their judgment, 
apparently, upon the fact that Major Yelverton would by his oath 
prejudice the rights of Mrs. (Forbes) Yelverton, and might, if he 
admitted the first marriage, lay himself open to a charge of 
bigamy. From this decision Mrs. (Longworth) Yelverton now 
appeals, 





Lorp CRANBORNE was very humorous, during the morning sitting 
of the House of Commons on Tuesday, in the discussion which took 
place in committee on the definition to be given to a dwelling- 


sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment would have a vote, 
because, under the lodger clause, the occupation of any part of 
a house would confer the franchise, and he supposed that a cell 
in one of our improved prisons would be worth £10 a year. 
This was very smart of his lordship; but, inasmuch as prisons 
are not generally accounted dwelling-houses (though, to be sure, 
we speak of the House of Correction and “ the house of bondage”), 
the objection does not seem to be worth much. 





Tue case of Tully v. Corrie, which was tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench during the week, is almost as remarkable from its 
circumstances as for the verdict given by the jury. In the month 
of July last, most of the members of Mr. Corrie’s family, then 
residing in Dorsetshire, were taken ill in consequence of having 
eaten some veal that had been served up with rather a rich gravy. 
Such of the servants as partook of the food were also affected, and 
one of them, an old man of ninety, died. Mr. Corrie’s suspicions 
fell upon the cook, who was under notice to leave, and he accord- 
ingly gave her into custody, but in the absence of sufficient evidence 
she was discharged. It appeared that the veal, before it was 
cooked, was not quite pure or fit for food; but the illness of the 
persons who were affected seems to have been attributed to anti- 
mony, which was detected in the gravy. The cook, after her dis- 
charge, brought an action against Mr. Corrie for false imprison- 
ment, and the jury gave her a verdict for £80, although they at 
the same time found that a noxious drug was administered, but 
without any intent to cause grievous bodily harm. If Mrs. Tully 
administered this drug, her master was perfectly justified in giving 
her into custody ; and how the jury can find the facts as they do, 
and yet give £80 damages, is beyond our comprehension. It is 
not at all likely, however, that the verdict will rest where it is, 
nor is it desirable that it shouid. 





Tue Simla court-martial business is said at last to have come to 
a conclusion in a decision of the Horse Guards which is quite worthy 
of that establishment. The judgment of the court-martial has 
been confirmed ; but, although Captain Jervis has thus ceased to 
be in her Majesty’s service, he is to receive £1,890 in respect of 
the value of his commission. Had the Horse Guards authorities 
considered themselves bound by any regard to common sense, or 
respect for public opinion, their course would have been a very 
plain one. The nature of the charge against him was such that 
they ought to have held it proved, and dismissed Captain Jervis 
the service, or disproved, and restored him to his rank. Instead of 
that, they permit him to sell out, and at the same time in effect 
disgrace him. When officers meet with this sort of treatment, how 
is it to be expected that the army should be popular with those 
who are invited to become soluiers ? 





Mr. Wuattey defends Mr. Murphy, the lecturer, and is 80 
indignant with the Daily Telegraph for painting that gentleman in 
his true colours, that he goes down to Birmingham and exhibits 
himself before a meeting in the same light in which he figures 
before the House of Commons. Mr. Whalley, if be is so anxious 
for the success of Mr. Murphy’s entertainment, should personally 
contribute towards it a little of that musical and harmonious 
faculty which he is accredited with possessing. He could not in 
any way render himself more ridiculous than he has done of late in 
his letters and talking on the freedom of speech, As for Mr. 
Murphy, nothing will stop his foul mouth except a cutting off of 
the money with which he is paid for his work. 





Ir we are to form any conclusions from occasional reports in 
the daily papers, perjury would seem to be rather am accomplish- 
ment than a crime when induiged in by the police. Constable 
Smart, of the City police, seems to be afflicted with a sad propen- 
sity for hard swearing. He twice summoned a gentleman before 
the sitting alderman at Guildhall, on the first occasion for obstruct- 





| addressedto him, the constable. 


house. Nothing is more amusing than a game at definitions, | 


because it is almost impossible to define anything so exactly that 
a clever fellow shall not be able to discover that, strictly inter- 
preted, it means something more than was intended, or falls short 
of the intention. To the great merriment of the House, Lord 
Cranborne pointed out that, as the Bill originally stood, a man 


j 





| who cannot be believed upon oath are retained in the police forces 


ing the way by keeping his carriage waiting, and on the second 
for the same offence, aggravated by the use of bad language 
Both summonses were dismissed, 
and two witnesses having disproved the statement of the constable 
as to the swearing, Alderman Hale, in dismissing the last charge, 
observed that that was not the first time Smart had been con- 
tradicted by gentlemen, and he should in future give very little 
weight to his statements. We do not know how it is that persons 
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There may be areason for it, but the arrangement is one not without 
its danger. A great deal often depends upon the testimony of 
policemen, and especially in cases where gentlemen are not able to 
contradict them. 





A CHARMING prospectus was shown to us this week. An attorney 
puts his name to “ A Law, Monetary, and Adjustment Association, 
Limited,” the objects of which are “ to afford legal advice, transact 
monetary agency, and to adjust and arbitrate disputed cases,” and 
goes on to say that the concern has been established at the sug- 
gestion of “noblemen-clients.” A “colonel,” by “order of the 
board,” signs the document as chairman, but the “ noblemen- 
clients,” strangely enough, do not advertise their names, their 
residences, or the “association.” A lion standing on one leg, 
and pointing over his left shoulder, is depicted upon the front 
page of the sheet, while, as a classical encouragement to the other 
noblemen in difficulties who may desire to have legal advice for an 
“annual subscription,” the legend, “ Nec temere nec timide,” is 
inscribed under the symbol. The sort of people who will help this 
venture by putting their money into it should be taken care of by 
their friends, Even clergymen, trustees, and women are likely to 
pass by so simple a bait. 





One of our contemporaries last week had an article on actresses 
and criticism which was so individual in tone and spirit as to 
resemble an essay to which the name of the writer was signed. As 
far as the general terms of the paper went we quite agree with its 
views, but we cannot accept as sound reason that the fact of a 
man devoting himself professionally to theatrical criticism makes 
him an incapable judge, although the temptations to which he is 
exposed may to a great extent lessen the chances of his being an 
impartial one. At the same time the amateur critic is more 
likely to be carried away by clap-trap or the personal accomplish- 
ments of a fresh actress than the gentleman whose business it 
ought to be to know what is true art and what is false to true art. 
The notorious puff cliques of the London press are disgraceful to 
journalism, and while in some of the cases cited we differ altogether 
in opinion with our contemporary, we believe that on the whole the 
play-going public are most disrespectfully humbugged by the 
newspapers, 





Some curious speculations might arise out of the fact that London 
magistrates are pestered by women who commence proceedings 
against their husbands and either abandon the cases after the onset 
or beg off the offenders when a conviction is obtained. So fre- 
quently does this occur that the Clerkenwell police functionary 
cautioned a number of applicants against the practice, and said 
“he would not have the time of the Court taken up by going into 
cases, and, on a conviction taking place, allowing the wife to beg 
her husband off.” It is easy to see how a poor woman may be anxious 
to protect her person from injury by a threat of prosecution, and 
at the same time unwilling that her children should be starved 
while the brute who has beaten her serves a term of imprisonment. 





Sir Cotman O’Locuten’s Libel Bill has passed through Com- 
mittee with but few alterations from its original form. A note- 
worthy interruption took place during the discussion in Committee, 
when Mr. O’Beirne was addressing the House. Mr. Sandford having 
characterized an anonymous press as “the greatest tyranny of 
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Lord Grosvenor did not starve it, the Day would never have 
survived the “inspiration” of two such politicians. 





CoNSIDERABLE dissatisfaction has been felt and freely expressed 
in West-end quarters upon the manner in which the Queen’s draw- 
ing-rooms are degenerating into small visits of ceremony, presided 
over by deputed Highnesses. On Thursday only thirty-five pre- 
sentations took place; before three o’clock in the afternoon the 
Guards had played themselves out of St. James’s-street, and the 
whole affair was over. The expected visit of the Sultan will, it is 
hoped, afford a “ make-believe” opportunity for a change in this 
system. 





Ir is said that the Viceroy of Egypt, who is expected to arrive 
in this country on Monday, is to be the guest of his High- 


| ness’s agent in this country, Mr. Larking, of the Firs, Blackheath. 











modern times,’ Mr. O’Beirne said he entirely differed from that | 
opinion ; whereupon an hon, member exclaimed,—‘ You are con- | 


nected with the press.” This would have been unmannerly, even 
had it been true ; but it was reverse of the fact. Mr. O’Beirne 
replied that “‘he had no connection with the press ; he wished he 
had that honour.” The words were bravely and sensibly said, and 
came like a good antidote to Mr. Sandford’s nonsense. 





WE have read with but little surprise the account of the Day 
as given before Mr. Registrar Roche. Three parties were concerned 
in the organ of “ Constitutional Liberalism,” and of these three the 
only one who comes well out of the scheme is Mr. Hutton. Lord 
Elcho and Lord Grosvenor appear to have strange ideas of politics, 
and still stranger ideas of the way in which the world regards 
hedging an experiment in rococo journalism by throwing an undue 
responsibility on a literary gentleman. The noble lords expressed 
their principles through an attorney, and managed to play at 
@ newspaper very cheaply. The Day, while it lasted, was a well- 
written paper, but even if the parsimony of Lord Elcho and 


Surely every member of the Royal family is not so steeped in 
domestic sorrow that we are forced to give such a reception as this 
to a reigning prince, and one of our truest allies. 





Mr. Frank Buckanp exhibited a very welcome little stranger 
at the annual dinner of the Thames Angling Preservation Society 
on Monday. A salmon which fits in a glass bottle eight inches 
long cannot be regarded as a large take intrinsically, but this 
salmon was typical and representative, and it is to be hoped will 
not be the first and last of its race. We trust the society will yet 
be in a position to have a Thames salmon on the table of the Star 
and Garter, and that Mr. Buckland need not put his hand in his 
pocket for a phial to illustrate the successes of the excellent 
association. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue term has now come to an end, and for a fortnight or so 
from the last congregation, Cambridge will be empty of University 
life. With the first week of July the bulk of the undergraduates 
who intend to reside during the Long will make their appearance, 
and thenceforward, down to the end of August, vacation will mean 
nothing more than the absence of lectures, chapels, caps and gowns, 
and—some malcontent old gentlemen say—discipline. The in- 
creasing number of long vacation residents may be gradually 
leading the way to a fourth academical term of lectures and Uni- 
versity existence in the year, an institution which certain reformers 
would be very thankful to have the chance of promoting. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Ewart has done all that could be done, on his 
part, to restore one important detail of University existence as it 
was some six or seven hundred years ago, namely, the residence of 
matriculated students of the University who are members of no 
college, that learned gentleman might now turn his attention to 
the beauty of that part of the old system, which recognised almost 
no vacation in the whole course of the year. Seriously, however, 
there is a mean between the opposite extremes of never leaving 
the University for three years, save on special permission for some 
definite reason, and leaving it for ninety weeks in three years, as 
the poll men of most of our colleges do. Now that the poll 
examinations are made more difficult, every one who knows the 
condition of the lower poll men feels sure that the ordinary period 
of University residence will not be long enough for many of the 
men to get through their work. This will, in the first instance, 
play into the hands of such of the country clergy as devote their 
spare energies to taking pupils for the Long; but in the course of 
a short time it is probable that the college authorities will find it 
necessary to accord permission to poll men to reside in Cambridge 
during the Long, in order to read with private tutors there. 
Already the colleges are tolerably full of honour men during the 
months of July and August, and if a considerable body of poll 


| men be added, it is not easy to see how any semblance of discipline 


will be maintained without the ordinary routine of academical 
duties, such as chapels, attendance in hall, and the usual gate and 
garment regulations. For the last year or two some collegiate 
bodies have had voluntary or ‘tompulsory chapels in the 
Long, and in one case, at any rate, lectures have been 
given. These are all signs of the possibility or proba- 
bility or increasing necessity of a very serious change, but it 
will be seen at once that great difficulties beset the question, the 
chief difficulty being the chance of failure which attends the 
working of a scheme of half ‘voluntary, half compulsory work, 
Altogether compulsory it could never be, unless the statutes of the 
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University respecting the number of terms necessary for a degree 
were revised. One important element in the question comes into 
play from the present moment. We have just brought out a list 
of successful candidates for the “general examination for the 
ordinary B.A. degree,” i.c., of poll men who have come to the end 
of their second year in due course, and are for the year ending 
June, 1868, to devote themselves to some special branch of study, 
to be selected from five specified courses. It will be the endeavour 
Of college lecturers to make their men enter upon this special 
course with the desire to acquit themselves as creditably as possible, 
and probably the standard will be so arranged that a first class at 
the end of the third year will be considered a satisfactory dis- 


tinction. With this object in view, it is impossible to rate too | 


highly the advantage of adding a clear eight weeks to the annual 
course of college lectures, and without some such addition it is 
clear that men who wish to distinguish themselves in this way 
must look for tuition and assistance beyond the bounds of the 
University, for at least a quarter of their whole period of study. 
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Before leaving this subject, it may be well to say how extremely | 


useful the new plan of poll examinations is already felt to be by 
such college tutors as take a serious interest in their men, that is, 
presumably, by all college tutors. Under the old system, if a man 
showed ever so great a desire for work, his tutor was often obliged 
to tell him it was of no use for him to read for honours, and there 
was nothing but the dry and dreary old poll before him. Now, 
however, such a man may have his energies turned into some 
special and interestiay line, with the further advantage that if he 
does well in the special poll examination, he will have a chance, 
within either one or two years, of going in for an honour Tripos in 
the same subject. Nothing could have been more skilfully devised 


for utilizing a great deal of wasted energy, or for bolstering up a 


languid Tripos or two that may be nameless. 

In the Commemoration Sermon on Commencement Sunday (the 
15th inst.) Mr. Lamb, the Bursar of Caius, discussed the recent 
attempts at University Reform, or at least one of them. In spite 
of decidedly liberal views, and an earnest desire for desirable 


reforms, the preacher selected by the Vice-Chancellor for this | 


Special occasion was unable to speak favourably of Mr. Ewart’s 
measure; indeed, he would have been a curious spectacle in 
Cambridge if the reverse had been the case. He mentioned an 
interesting fact, which we strongly commend to the consideration 


of a large body of the present members of the House of Commons, | 


to this effect, that the first authentic documentary evidence we 
possess of our recognition by the Sovereign, is a permission by 


King Henry III. to banish clean away from the precincts of the | 


University all students who were not members of some college, or 
hall, or hostel. 
which was granted in a later year of the same king, a few years 
before the first charter granted to Oxford. Thus, it seems that 
Mr. Ewart, in his innocence, is attempting to restore a system 
which wrought such intolerable evil six hundred years ago that we 
sought to be relieved from it before we applied for our charter. In 
the face of this fact, it seems rather a stretch of imagination on 
the part of honourable members to say in the House that the 
College system has overgrown and smothered the University 
system, like a parasite, It is one instance the more of the reckless 


This was even before the first University Charter, | precipice ;—such 
| , 
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Medals. Also, a most useful and obvious suggestion, that an 
alphabetical list of those who have acquitted themselves well in 
the Medal examination shall be printed in each year by the 
Examiners. This will be a very valuable list, and so far the 
suggestions of the Syndicate are pretty sure to be carried out, 
The main body of the report will of course receive severe handling, 
and will be the subject of much controversy, before anything is 
settled. 

The last Syndicate of the year has been appointed, to consider a 
demand on the part of the vestry of St. Edward’s parish that the 
Old Botanical Garden and New Museum buildings shall pay 
poor-rates. 

The annual creation of Doctors and Masters took place last 
week, There were created four Doctors in Divinity, two in Law, 
and one in Medicine ; of Masters, 226 in Arts and eight in Law. 








FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC, 


S1anor BaGaaioxo, the new basso, who made a favourable impres- 
sion on his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera as the Grand 
Inquisitor in “ Don Carlos,” confirmed that impression by his 

tn a ee Ry mn 
performance as Baldassare in “ La Favorita,” on Thursday week, 
Although the part is not a very prominent one it has considerable 
importance in one or two situations, especially the scene in the 
second act where he upbraids the king and denounces the royal 
favourite. In this situation Signor Bagagiolo’s magnificent voice, 
ponderous yet flexible, and earnest style were displayed with great 
effect. The admirable performances of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as 
Leonora, Signor Mario as Ferdinando, and Signor Graziani as the 
King, are familiar from their many past repetitions. 

The production of Verdi's “La Forza del Destino” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last was attended with moderate 
success—as much, indeed, as could fairly have been expected from 
a work founded on so revolting a story ; the music, moreover, 
however cleverly wrought, not possessing sufficient specialty of 
character or variety of interest to counteract the dead weight of 
the libretto. An impetuous youth accidentally slaying the father 
of the young lady with whom he is about to elope (the absence of 
intent in the discharge of the pistol being unintelligible without 
reference to the libretto)—the flight of the two lovers in different 
directions, the pursuit of the brother with the fixed determination 
to execute vengeance on his friend whom he supposes to have 
purposely slain his father when prevented from eloping with the 
daughter—the separation, and several accidental encounters of 
these characters in different diguises, and the ultimate illustration 
of the “force of destiny ” in the last seene by the lover killing the 
brother; the brother stabbing his sister just before expiring ; 
and the survivor completing the matter by leaping over a 
are the commonplace morbid incidents of 
coarse crime which Verdi, with his usual taste for mere stage 
horrors, has chosen for an opera in which there is much writing 
worthy of better surroundings. Originally produced five years 
since at St. Petersburg, ‘‘ La Forza del Destino” exhibits, although 
in a less degree, the change of style to which we alluded in our 
notice of his last new work, “Don Carlos.” In both of these operas 
Verdi has endeavoured to realize those grand effects of combination 


_ in continuous concerted pieces which Meyerbeer bas so admirably 


developed in his three great romantic operas; rather than, as in 


| his earlier works, to enchain the popular ear by a series of pretty 


assertion.and ignorant credulity which shape our laws under the | 
hands of our representatives. If the existence of the University | 


dates from the first charter, the College system is the parent stem, 
and the superposition of a University system will be nothing less 
than the introduction of parasitical seed. But it was not in the 
assemblies of old time only that a loud voice and confident assertion 
of telling inventions or fancies have been known to carry the day. 


The Classical Tripos Syndicate has at length put forth the result 
of its considerations and discussions, too late for the large majority 
of residents to see the report. ‘The proposed changes are briefly as 
follows :—Twelve half-days of examination instead of eleven ; a 
Latin philology paper on the Latin verse morning, for choice if any 
candidates prefer philology to versification ; a corresponding arrange- 
ment on the Greek verse morning ; a paper on the works of Latin 
and Greek philosophers and rhetoricians, and a paper on the 
history of Latin and Greek philosophy. Thus it will be seen at 
once that our First Class will no longer hold the place it now does 
in comparison with the Oxford Moderations and final school 
respectively. If this report be accepted by the Senate, the First will 
approximate something more nearly to an Oxford finul First, and 
will not be as decided a proof of excellence in scholarship as it 
is at present. The Syndicate proposes that the restrictions now 
attached to candidature for the Chancello:’s Classical Medals be 
removed, and that all persons who are qualified to become candi- 
dates for the Classical Tripos be admitted 





| 


to competition for the | In the romance in the third act, “QO tu che,” 


tunes which shall stand prominently detached from their surround- 
ings. The effort is one in a higher direction, but requires a more 
comprehensive and varied genius than that of Verdi to render more 
than a clever imitation of a far greater master. As in “ Don 
Carlos” so in “\La Forza del Destino,” there are passages of 
dramatic power and instances of a capacity for declamatory expres- 
sion which indicate how much worthier a career Verdi might have 
pursued had he commenced with a higher and more definite s1m, 
studied the best models with earnest application, and writtn less 
and more deliberately. “La Forza del Destino” was placed on 
the stage with great care and attention to details; and its 
performance was such as to afford it every possible factitious 
advantage. Mdlle. Titiens sang with superb declamatory style, 
as usual with her. In Leonora’s duet with Alvaro, in her 
recitative and air, including the prayer, “ Madre pietosa,” and 
her solos in the finale to the first act—in the “ Melodia,” “ Pace, 
pace,” in the last act, and in various other points, this great artist 
sang with an admirable alternation of pathos and passion, Signor 
Mongini, too, is entitled to similar praise ; throughout the opera 
his magnificent voice, with its penetrating, yet sweet-toned upper 
notes, was used with a discretion and good taste that we have 
sometimes found wanting in his performances. There were none 
of those spasmodic bursts, those sudden coarse patches of sound by 
which Signor Mongini sometimes mars the effect of an otherwise 
fine performance. If he would apply the same just perceptions and 
consistency of style to music of a higher order, Signor Mongtnl 
would be one of the greatest tenors of the past or present. The 
duet with Leonora in the first act was a fine piece of declamatory 


singing on the part of both Malle. Titiens and Signor Mongint. 
} the air tn 
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the same act, “ Miserere di me,” the great duet in the fourth 
act between Alvaro and his pursuer, Don Carlo, “ Se caddi,” 
Signor Mongini’s singing was admirable in expression and 
declamatory power, the duet referred to also exhibiting Mr. Santley 
to the best advantage as the possessur of a magnificent baritone 
voice and energetic, yet refined, style. This great singer, too, pro- 
duced a strong impression in his student’s song, “Son Pereda,” and 
a still greater in his scena in the third act, one of the best pieces 
in the opera. The part of Preziosilla derived special importance 
from the admirable singing of Madame Trebelli-Bettini rather 
than from the music of the part, which, although lively, is written 
with strained effort rather than the power to be characteristic. 
Her “ Rataplan,” capitally supported and answered by the chorus, 
produced a strong impression, and was one of the few encores of 
the evening. ‘There is a good deal of character in this movement, 
for which, however, it is somewhat indebted to Meyer- 
beer’s admirable “ Rataplan” in his “ Huguenots.” The part 
of the low-comedy monk, Melitone, was capitally played by Signor 
Gassier, who gave his buffo song with much point; but the character 
is a failure both in its dramatic and musical aspect. Fra Guardiano 
was rendered impressive by the fine bass voice of Herr Rokitansky 
—and the small part of Trabuco, a muleteer, was filled by Mr. 
Hohler, who on the first night did not seem quite at ease in the 
concerted music. His song, too, did not gain in effect by the 
omission of the occasional shake on the first note of the bar. Other 
small parts were carefully rendered by Mdlle. Baumeister, Signori 
Foli, Casaboni, Manfredi, and Bertacchi. The concerted scene at 
the commencement of the second act, and the finale to the same 
act, contain some powerful and effective writing—and the stage 
arrangements here and in the scene of the military encampment, 
were more elaborate and efficient than usual at this house. 

Mr. Benedict’s thirty-second annual concert took place at St. 
James's Hall on Monday morning, when the entertainment pro- 
vided was of the length of two ordinary concerts. The chief 
features were the performance of Mr. Benedict’s “ Legend of St. 
Cecilia” and his new pianoforte concerto. The cantata, which was 
given with the same solo singers as at its production at the last 
Norwich Festival, Mdlles. Titiens and Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley, produced as great an effect as on that occasion 
and at its repetition by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The con- 
certo, too, played by Madame Arabella Goddard, as at its first 
hearing at one of the Crystal Palace concerts, was again equally 
admired for its many intrinsic beauties and its brilliant passages of 
executive display. Bach’s concerto for three pianos, admirably 
played by Master Cowen, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
was an important item in the programme, which was too long for 
further specification beyond noting the effect produced by Madlle. 
Christine Nilsson’s charming singing, especially in two of her 
Swedish national airs. 

If the Crystal Palace Festival Benefit Concert, on Wednesday 
last, was as successful in its money returns as it was in its 
musical results, the fund for the restoration of the destroyed 
portion of the building should be largely benefited by the per- 
formance. An orchestra and chorus numbering nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred performers, conducted by Mr. Costa; some of 
the greatest solo singers of the day, and our excellent pianiste, 
Madame Arabella Goddard, all volunteered and gave their 
services in behalf of an establishment which has now for some 
years identified itself with musical performances of the highest 
order. The concert consisted of the greater portion of Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah,” followed by a miscellaneous selection of 
sacred and secular pieces—all of which were performed with a 

recision and excellence doubtless largely owing to the high 
skill of all the executants concerned, but yet greatly dependent 
on the energy and masterly direction of the conductor. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A seriks of French plays, announced to extend over a month, 
have been commenced at the St. James’s Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of Mr, Mitchell, the chief performers being M. Ravel, an old 
favourite in this country, and Mdlle. Deschamps. The pieces 
selected on Monday last, the opening night, were “ Les Ressources 
de Jonathus,” made familiar to English audiences by Mr. Green- 
wood’s adaptation, known as “ That Rascal Jack,” and “ Le Serment 
d’Horace,” lately Anglicized by Mr. Cheltnam, under the title of 
“‘Slowtop’s Engagements.” M. Ravel is a genuine comedian, but 
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his humour is more calculated to amuse a people with infantine | 
tastes like the French than heavier and more robust English audi- | 


ences. 
French theatres can fail to have noticed the simplicity of the mate- 
rial provided for the amusement of people who make amusement a 
business. The French maintain a permanent fair in Paris, and 
patronize circuses ail the year round; but the English leave these 
recreations to the javeniles. Mdlle. Deschamps has considerable 
personal and intellectual attractions, and the general company is 
very perfect. A little one-act rustic operetta, called “M. and 
Madame Rigolo,” was performed with great spirit by these artistes. 
Some of the dialogue in the farces, coarse as it was, seemed very 
acceptable to those who understood it, and the rest of the audience 
laughed to show that their French education had not been 
neglected. : 
Following the plan of varying their programme every evening— 
for the benefit, we presume, of the regular subscribers to the course 
—the management produced on Wednesday M. Alexandre Dumas 


No one who has observed the songs and dramas popular in | 
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the younger’s latest combination of interesting sinners, sainted 
mothers, and amiable strong-minded middle-aged ladies, which is 
already known to diligent readers of Paris correspondence in our 
papers under the title of “ Les Idées de Madame Aubray.” This 
Madame Aubray is a wonderful widow, with a son who looks con- 
siderably older than herself, and who worships her with that 
gushing and superabundant filial piety which is so much in demand 
on the French stage. Madame Aubray’s “ideas” relate to the 
excessive severity of “society” in the matter of female frailty, 
which, though she is herself a very perfect person in a French way, 
she is never tired of denouncing. She is for forgiving everybody ; 
and is at least so far a Christian, that she is always ready to rejoice 
a great deal more over one repentant sinner than over any number 
of persons who have never gone astray. Mrs. Haller would 
not have waited for a tardy forgiveness in the last act if 
Madame Aubray had been the “stranger;” or rather, we 
should say, if Madame Aubray had been the stranger’s friend, 
and could have preached him into faith in her ideas ; for Madame 
Aubray’s charity is the charity of A, who cannot see B betray and 
injure without asking © to forgive it. Her friend, Barantin, whose 
wife is banished from her home for a lapse from propriety which 
took place at some time before the curtain drew up, is one of these 
objects of her moral lectures, but he is firm; he likes Madame 
Aubray’s “ideas” very much pour autrui, but he happens to know 
Madame Barantin better than his friendly adviser, and has no 
intention at present of carrying them into practice in her favour. 
Barintin’s triumph comes when Madame Aubray discovers that 
her son, educated in her romantic notions, is in love with an 
interesting stranger, Jeannine, who has fallen and has a child b 
a seducer, but except that, is all that can bedesired. Then Madame 
Aubray, whose long cherished scheme has been to marry her son 
Camille to Barantin’s daughter, a little girl of superhuman inno- 
cence and naiveté, discovers that she too only approves of her 
“ideas” in the case of her neighbours. Jeannine is much too 
perfect a creature to intrigue with Camille, whom she renounces, 
and whom she even attempts to disgust by confessing to imaginary 
faults. This self-sacrifice, however, is too much for Madame 
Aubray ; her “ideas” finally resume their sway, and she bestows 
her son on the interesting lady with the child. 

The character of Barantin, a shrewd but good-natured elderly 
man of the world, was performed by M. Ravel, who is more @ 
farcical than a comedy actor, but who is too clever an artist not to 
adapt himself to the requirements of his part, and to tone down 
his broad peculiarities in high comedy drawing-rooms. His 
audience on Wednesday, however, seemed to be possessed with the 
idea that nothing said by Ravel could be other than funny, and to 
demonstrate their familiarity with the French language, roared 
heartily at some of his pathetic passages. Mdlle. Deschamps per- 
formed the part of Jeannine with good taste and quiet feeling, and 
spoke the dialogue with a naturalness and ease which some of our 
actresses would do well to imitate. It is not, perhaps, altogether 
out of our province to notice the elegance of the ladies’ costumes, 
which from an abstract point of view, seemed to our imperfect 
judgment equally worthy of study. It must be confessed, however, 
that the tendency of French actresses to be elegant and bien 
mises under all circumstances is not always consistent with artistic 
truth. 


The répertoire will consist of, and the performances be selected 


from the following pieces :—“ Le Fils de Giboyer,” Emile Augier ; 
“Le Supplice d’une Femme,” Girardin et A. Dumas; “ Maitre 
Guérin,” Emile Augier; “La Famille Benoiton,” V. Sardow; 
“‘ Nos Intimes,” V. Sardou ; “ Les Pattes de Mouche,” V. Sardow; 
“Une Fiévre Brilante,” Mélesville; “Le Chapeau de Paille 
d'Italie,’ E. Labiche ; “Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes,” T, 
Barritre ; “Les Coulisses de la Vie,” Dumanoir; “Le Czar 
Cornélius,” Mélesville ; “ Le Bourreau des Cranes,” Siraudin ; “ Le 
Rue de la Lune,” Varin; “ L’Omelette Fantastique,’ Duavert ; 
“ Yorck, Nom d’un Chien,” O. Feuillet; “La Veuve aux 
Camellias,” L. Thiboust ; “Chez une Petite Dame,” E. Martin; 
“ Jinvite le Colonel,” E. Labiche ; “Le Cabaret de Lust 4 
Dumanoir ; “ Ravel en Voyage,” Varin ; “L’Ami des Femmes,” 
Siraudin; “Un Gros Mot,” E. Labiche; “ L’Enseignement 
Mutuel,” T. Barriére. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





THE MONEY MARKRT. 
Fripay Mornre. 


Tere is little to note in the position of the money market 
beyond the usual changes that take place at this period of the 
year. The demand for discount has been somewhat active and 
the general rate has been little below the Bank minimum of 
2% per cent. It is evident, however, that there has been no 
approach to the pressure experienced in ordinary times. If it 
were not for the general desire to be able to show good balances 
at the end of the half-year, there appears little reason why there 


should be any great increase in the demand at all. The extra 


requirements for revenue payments would not be sufficient in 
themselves to make the rate of discount in the open market rise 
} per cent., especially when we consider the continued supply 
of money that is coming in from abroad. The arrivals from 
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America show no signs of falling off. We have already received 
very large sums, and it is reckoned that some two and a half 
millions sterling in addition will be sent here in the course of 
the next two months, before the grain shipments are expected to 
commence. There does not again exist between the two countries 
much probability that these last operations will serve to redress 
the balance of trade except to a’very limited extent. Our own 
harvest promises to be so abundant that we shall have little 
need, comparatively speaking, of foreign importations of grain, 
No doubt our purchases of cotton may be considerable, but 
there seems some question whether the United States will have 
much to spare. The protective policy which seeks to shut out 
foreign goods is pretty sure to be further manifested by an export 
duty on cotton sufficiently high to be prohibitive. Again, although 
opinion on the subject varies, the general view is that the gold 
this season will be anything but abundant. Supposing, therefore, 
that our commerce with America should continue on its present 
footing, we shall, as in former years, be receiving constant im- 
ports of specie. The only substitute that could be found would 
be in the sale of fresh amounts of American Five-twenty Bonds 
in Europe. Apparently, however, the demand for these securities 
has temporarily ceased. Whether it is that the small German 
capitalists, the chief purchasers of this stock, have got quite as 
much as they can afford to pay for, or that people begin to be 
a little alarmed at the prospect of too large an amount of the 
American Debt being held abroad, the effect has been precisely 
the same. For atime, at least, United States Five-twenty Bonds 
are in no great favour. 

Hence, with an immediate prospect of receiving two and a half 
millions from America, a perhaps nearly equal sum from Australia, 
without reckoning additional arrivals from the West Indies and 
other quarters, it is almost a foregone conclusion that the accumu- 
lation of specie that has been seen at the Bank week by week for 
@ year past will continue. The foreign exchanges were, it is true, 
less firm a few days or a week ago, but they have again advanced. 
The very moderate decline that they experienced caused an export 
of only about £100,000 to £200,000 of our redundant supplies of 
gold. Taken by itself, this feature would not be alarming. As 
regards the commercial relations between continental Europe on 
the one hand and America, the East, and Australia on the other, 
we act as a kind of intermediate. The bullion that is shipped from 
New York for Paris in nine cases out of ten comes first to Liver- 
pool. When we read that a particular steamer is telegraphed off 
Queenstown, with so much specie on board, it not unfrequently 
happens that a half or more is for France, although not actually 
specified to be on French account. If, therefore, we hear 
of £50,000 or £60,000 in American eagles being sent to 
the Continent, the transaction is merely within the ordinary 
compass of trade. At present we are actually retaining 
what under ordinary circumstances would seem more than 
a fair share. It may appear strange that we should not 
be sending away a larger amount. The explanation probably 
lies in the fact that the great French bankers habitually keep a 
considerable portion of their available balances—usually about a 
third—invested in first-class English bills. During the crisis a 
year ago, and for some time afterwards, they called in these sums. 
Now that there is no ground for uneasiness, and much less for real 
distrust, they are replacing their money in the old accustomed 
channels. It is a simple and, on the whole, profitable exchange 
operation for these bankers to effect their object by leaving for use 
in London the sums coming to them from America. Since the 
rate of discount is at least as cheap or cheaper on the Continent 
than in England, there is no temptation to transfer money from 
here. Again, while trade is known to be ina thoroughly sound 
position there is nothing to alarm those capitalists whose discretion 
consisted in being too timid to accept 10 per cent. last year, 
although they are only too glad to take 22 now. 

In another fortnight we may therefore look for 2 per cent. as the 
Bank rate. What will be the consequences ? Probably none. 
The idea of a revival of speculation has entirely died away. Ifthe 
public intended really to speculate, it would make no earthly 
difference whether the rate of discount were at 3 or 2 per cent, 
It is, on the other hand, certain that in the present temper of the 
public mind, not only new projects have scarcely a chance of success, 
but also that old-established securities are looked at with increasing 
disfavour. Railway stocks have experienced a fresh fall. The 
disclosures in the case of the London and Brighton Company have 
naturally served to destroy the confidence that was beginning to 
spring up in railway property from the fact that the financial posi- 
tion of the concern was shown to be unfavourable beyond all 
expectation. The same observation applies to too many other 
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undertakings. One desirable point, however, is shown, viz, that 
Parliament are not prepared to adopt measures which would be an 
absolute breach of faith towards the holders of existing stock. 
Pre-preference issues, the ultima ratio of railway financiers, have 
been in one case condemned by the House of Lords, and will, 
doubtless, be in others. On one point the public are determined, 
They have made up their minds to insist upon knowing the real 
state of the railway companies, They will no longer be put off by 
the stereotyped accounts that have hitherto been considered good 
enough to lay before the shareholders. Affairs have now approached 
acrisis when it will be no longer safe for boards to conceal enor- 
mous “ temporary loans,” or floating debts on “ Lloyd’s Bonds.” At 
last the truth must and will come out. 

The natural result of railway and other bonds and shares being 
discredited is to cause an augmented demand for the English funds, 
In these at least there can be no deception. Consequently while 
railways have been falling, Consols have risen, and, together with 
Indian stocks, have been almost exclusively sought by investors, 
Foreign loans meet with but few inquiries, especially since most of 
the recent creations by no means maintain the prices at which the 
public were induced to subscribe. Besides which, a new series of 
these valuable investments is about to come forward for the first 
time. The question is when arethey to end. Uno avulso non deficit 
alter. A successful loan by one country this year is invariably 
followed by another the next, and next year after that by another. 
The capacity in foreign countries to absorb Eoglish capital is 
certainly astonishing, but, as far as we are concerned, it seems to 
have reached its tether. 








Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in Paris 
and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at sixty 
days’ sight was on the 24th instant about 110 per cent. At this rate 
there is a small profit on the importation of gold from the United 
States. 

Consols are now quoted 94§ to }, ex div., for money, and 94} to j 
ex div., for the account (July 10); and the Three per Cents. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 93§ to j. 

The Wharncliffe meeting of the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
fixed by adjournment for the 26th inst., did not take place, ‘in con- 
sequence of the committee of the House of Commons having decided 
that the preamble of this company’s finance bill was not-proved.” 

Daring the year ending the 24th inst., there entered and left the 
Mersey 3,339 foreign trading sailing ships and 4,498 coasters, and 
1,328 foreign and 4,184 coasting steamers; total, 20,170 vessels, 
against 21,720 in the previous year, showing a decrease of 1,550. 
The steamers showed an increase of 13 foreign and 15 coasters; the 
sailing ships a decrease of 720 foreign, and 1,264 coasters. The total 
tonnage of all classes was 5,318,057 tons, against 5,581,322 in the 
previous year, showing a decrease of 263,265 tons. The foreign- 
going steamers were the only class that showed an increase of 
tonnage. The total dues received were £704,136. 16s. 9d., against 
£716,754. 14s. 9d .in the previous year—decrease, £12,617. 18s. 

The ordinary general meeting of the London and St. Katherine 
Docks Company is con, 2ned for the 25th of July, for the purpose of 
declaring a dividend on the company’s stock for the half-year ending 
on the 30th inst. 

The report of the East India Railway Company for the half-year 
ending with 1866 shows that the net profit was £493,097, being an 
increase of £38,430 over the same period of 1865. It is proposed to 
raise a farther sum of £1,000,000 in the course of the next six months, 
by the issue of shares or debentures, and this, with the sales yet to be 
made, is expected to suffice till next year. 

The directors of the Bank of New South Wales have invited tenders 
for £92,300, part of the Tasmanian Government Loan for £102,500, 
in bonds of £100 each, bearing 6 per cent, per annum from the lst of 
July next, payable half-yearly by coupons in London at the Coneoli- 
dated Bank. The principal is to be repaid on the Ist of January, 
1895. The tenders will be opened at the Bank of New South Wales 
at 1 o’clock on the 5th of July. 

An amalgamation has been arranged between the eminent firms of 
Baring Brothers & Co. and Finlay, Hodgson, & Co., to date from the 
coming lst of July. The title of the amalgamated houses will be 
Baring Brothers & Co. 

The Bank of New Zealand are now receiving for payment the out- 
standing 8 per Cent. Treasury Bills of the New Zealand Government, 
due 30th instant; the coupons for interest due on all unpaid New 
Zealand Government 8 per Cents. ; on Auckland Harbour 7 per Cent. 
Loan, £25,000 ; on Canterbury 6 per Cent. Loan, £500,000 ; Canterbury 
8 per Cent. Loan, £30,000; Otago 6 per Cent. Loan, £500,000; and 
on Otago 8 per Cent. Bonds, £75,000. 

The Anglo-Austrian Bank have announced that they will be pre- 
pared to pay, on the 1st July, the coupon due on that day, at the rate 
of 4s. 9d. per share, free of income-tax. 

The value of the sheep and lambs’ wool imported from Australia in 
the first three months of this year amounted to £1,517,798, as com- 
pared with £1,302,468 in the corresponding period of 1866. In 1851 
the quantity of wool received from the Australian settlements was 
41 810,117 lb., while in 1856 the total had risen to 52,052,139 lb., in 
1861 to 68,506,222 lb., and in 1866 to 113,772,694 lb. 
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SIR JAMES SIMPSON ON ARCHAIC SCULPTURES,* 


Ir is no small credit to the eminent surgeon, Sir James Simpson, | 
to have produced an all but exhaustive essay on one of the most | 


difficult problems of British archeology. The ancient circular 
sculpturings on rocks and stones in Scotland and England—in the 
latter mainly in the north—have hitherto presented an inexplicable 
puzzle. They are unaccompanied by any positive evidences. of 


date, and are evidently anterior to inscriptions and even to the use | P ; : 
’ y I =. | concerned, and to most minds settles it altogether in favour of the 


of hewn stones, To trace their origin and unravel their meaning is 
a work of the most delicate critical research, and in the volume 
before us it has been admirably executed. The author may not 


have thoroughly solved the enigma—he does not indeed profess to | 


have done so ; but he has gone as far towards its solution as the 
facts in his-grasp rendered possible, and his cautious abstinence 
from pushing his inquiry further really leaves it at the furthest 
attainable safe position, any advance beyond which would be 
virtual retrogression. 

The attention that has lately been directed to the British archaic 
stone-markings is an indication of the patient research that has 
begun to characterize our local archeologists. One cannot but 
regret that the subjects for their investigation do not present more 
interesting data or promise greater results. Such minute study 
bestowed, for instance, upon Egyptian or Assyrian monuments 
would have led to discoveries of the highest value, but the abundant 
materials offered by these monuments have rendered the kind of 
labour bestowed on British archzeology almost impossible. 

We shall not attempt to follow Sir James Simpson through his 
investigation of the data before him. The most interesting portion 
of his work is that which deals with the results, which may be 
massed under three principal heads—the meaning of the sculptures, 
their age, and the race by which they were sculptured. By some 
they are thought to be religious, and to this idea the author gives a 
modified support, for which their appearance on stones of so-called 
Druidic circles is certainly a sufficient reason. If they are probably 
ornamental, and this no sober archxologist will deny, their use as 
ornaments of objects of reverence, or at least held sacred, would 
imply that they were also religious ; and it may be remembered, in 
confirmation of this view, that sculpturings and designs not dis- 
similar, in some cases very similar, occur in Greek art, where at a 
later time we find subjects connected with mythology. The con- 
centric circle itself, the principal type of the British sculpturings, 
is found in very early Greek art, on pottery of Mycenz for instance, 
and is not dissimilar to the architectural ornamentation of the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus. Before leaving this branch of the sub- 
ject, we must allude to the extraordinary Phoenician theory of the 
eminent Swedish archeologist, Professor Nilsson, who, to quote 
Sir James Simpson, argues “ that (1) the age of bronze in western 
and northern Europe is (2) the age of our Megalithic circles, and 
that both are (3) the direct effects of Phcenician influence and colo- 
nization among us.” We will not assert, with some historical 
sceptics, that there is no evidence whatever of any Phcenician 
traffic with this country in pre-Roman times; but we are as 
incredulous as Sir James Simpson when we are told that the 
remains formerly attributed to the Celts are actually Phcenician. 
Professor Nilsson, before he can attempt to remove our incredulity, 
must first explain the enormous extent of the megalithic monu- 
ments, and account for this remarkable constructive energy in a 
nation whose known seats present no evidence of such a quality, 
and this is but one of the many difficulties in the way of the 
reception of his theory. : ' 

The arguments for the age of the stone sculpturings all point to 
a remote antiquity. They are anterior to letters, no letters having 
been found carved with them. They are also anterior to traditions, 


and this among so tradition-preserving a race as the Celtic is most | 


noteworthy. No tradition alludes to them. Sir James Simpson 
acutely remarks, that in the case of a kistvaen of a barrow which 
stood at Carnban, in Argyleshire, in which a sculptured slab is 
introduced as a loose panel, the name of the person buried there is 
utterly lost, the Celts having “ from time immemorial” known the 


barrow as Carnban—“ the white or fair cairn.” “ Did the occupant | 


of this originally great cairn, with his fragments and flakes of flint 
buried beside him, belong to an earlier branch of the Celtic race 
than the present? Or did he and his brotherhood, who profusely 
sculptured the rocks and standing stones in the same valley with 


rings and cups, not pertain to a population ora race really older | 


than the Celtic?” It is, however to be further noticed, as affording 
evidence of the age of these sculpturings, that in Northumberland, 
when cut on rocks in situ, they were usually within the walls of 
ancient towns or camps, or not far from them. But they have not, 
it appears, been found in immediate connection with the stones of 
the houses of the ancient inhabitants, so that, considering the long 
existence of cities and villages, even when the nationality of the 
population changes, the sculpturings on the rocks may be anterior 
in age to the remains of human habitations. But it is remarkable 
that sculptured stones have been found used in the construction of 
“weems,” or earth-dwellings, in Scotland. These “weems are 
certainly of an extremely archaic type of human dwellings, and in 
“one or two” of the earliest kind there are instances of the use 
just mentioned, and, be it remembered, for construction, not for 





* Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &c., upon Stones and Rocks in Scotland, 
England, and Other Countries. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L 
Edinburgh ; Edmonston & Douglas. 
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‘ | ings are due, it is important, as Sir James Simpson observes, to 
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ornament. The sculpturings are also found on stones of ancient 
forms of sepulture, these stones sometimes having been previously 
used for some other purpose ; at other times, sculptured when the 
monument was constructed or raised. The monuments thus con- 
nected with the age of the sculpturings seem uniformly to be of 
the stone period, no bronze objects having yet been discovered in 
opening them. Another evidence of age would be found in the 
method of sculpturing, were it certain what tools were employed. 
Sir James Simpson states that he has ascertained that a circle can 
be cut on grey Aberdeen granite by a flint and wooden mallet. 
This settles the question so far as the inevitable use of metal is 


stone age. Still more conclusive is the fact of the wide distribution 
of the sculpturings in the British Islands :— 


“They have now been discovered along the whole length of the 
British Isles, from Cornwall and Dorsetshire in the south to Orkney 
in the far north; and also along their whole breadth, from Yorkshire 
and Northumberland on the eastern coast of England, to Kerry on 
the Western coast of Ireland. At these distant and diverse points, 
and in the mainland districts between them, they everywhere present 
@ sameness of type and form. . . They all evidently indicate, wherever 
found, acommon thought of some common origin, belonging to a 
common people. But how very long is it since a common race inha- 
bited, simultaneously or successively, the four different and distant 
parts in the British Isles that I have just named, and dwelt also in 
the inland and intervening districts.” 


This result brings us to the third question, the race of those who 
have left these records of their existence. There is a strange 
interest in primeval ethnology. The dryness of other traces of primi- 
tive man disappears when we come to his actual personal relics, the 
touching fragments of poor humanity, the piles of his lake-dwelling, 
the simple implements with which he strove to obtain his food or 
follow his rude handicrafts, and the sense of pathos these arouse 
gains the dignity of tragedy when we find that these remains are 
all that is left to us of a race that a succeeding race, like a remorse- 
less wave, has followed and swept away. Archzologists are now 
very generally of opinion that one race at least preceded the 
historical Celts, but whether this earlier race were of an older 
Celtic stock, or like the Lapps and Finns of the Ugrian type has 
been difficult to determine. Sir James Simpson attempts more 
distinctly to define this intricate period of prehistoric time, and to 
distinguish its successive strata :— 


** Much evidence has been gradually accumulating of late years to 
prove that there had existed some pre-Celtic races in Britain, 
Without venturing in the least to point out all, let me simply note 
two or three. A race of Megalithic Builders—if we may so call 
them—who have not left in their sepulchres, and therefore we infer 
did not possess, in their earlier era at least, any metal tools or 
weapons, seem to have preceded the Celts, or to have formed our first 
Celtic or Aryan wave; and jadging from the extent of their remains in 
massive chambered catacombs and cromlechs, in numerous cyclopean 
forts, gigantic stone circles, &c , they must have held the country for 
a considerable length of time, and overspread the whole of it by the 
diffasion of their population. From their remains, as left in their tombs 
and elsewhere, we know that they employed weapons and tools of 
horn, wood, and polished stone; manufactured rude hand-made 
pottery ; had ornaments of jet, bone, &c; partially reared and used 
cereals, a8 indicated by their stone mullers and querns; and possessed 
the dog, ox, sheep, and other domestic quadrupeds. I do not stop to 
discuss the various questions whether these Megalithic Builders did or 
did not hollow-out and use the archaic single-tree canoes found on 
our shores, rivers, and Jakes — whether they were the people that 
anciently whaled in the Firth of Forth with harpoons of deer-horn, 
when its upper waters were either much higher or its shores much 
lower than at present—whether they or another race built the earliest 
stone age crannoges or lake habitations—and again, whether there was 
not an antecedent population of simple fishers and hunters, totally 
unacquainted with the rearing of corn and cattle, and who have 
bequeathed to archeology all their sparse and sole historic records in 
casual relics of their food, dress, and weapons, buried in heaps and 
mounds of kitchen refuse, which they have incidentally accumulated, 
and left upon our own and upon other northern and western coasts of 
Whether these formed one, or two, or more races, let me 
add, that—long anterior to the Megalithic Builders—there certainly 
existed in our island a tribe of inhabitants that dwelt, in part at least, 
in natural or artificial caves, where their bones and their contempo- 


| raneous relics have been found; who possessed implements and 


weapons of stone and flint, but rough, and not polished like those of 
the Megalithic Builders ; who seemingly possessed 10 pottery ; who— 
if we may judge from the want of rubbers and querns to grind corn food 
—had little or no knowledge of agriculture; and who lived in those 
far distant times when the coloseal fossil elephant or mammoth, the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, the gigantic cave-bear, the great hyzona, &c., 
were inhabitants along with him of the soil of Britain; when the 
British lion was a veritable reality and not a heraldic myth; and 
when possibly England was still geologically united to the continent, 
and the Thames was only a tributary of the Rhine. 1 am not aware 
that we have yet sufficient evidence to consider as of the same family 
with these ancient cave-men, or as of a race still anterior to them, the 
flint-folk of the southern counties of England, whose wnpolished flint 
hatchets—besides being found in great abundance on the banks of the 
Somme and Loire—have been discovered in various parts in the 
river-drifts of south England, and an excellent specimen of which, 
along with the bones of an elephant, was dug up in the last century 
from a gravel-pit near Gray’s-Inn-lane, in the centre of London 
itself.” 


Before it can be ascertained to which of these races the sculptur- 
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determine how far they extend geographically, and in the territories 
of what races they are found. Are they, for instance, to be traced 
in America and Polynesia? There are, however, some data by 
which approximately to determine their date. Some of them are cut 
on monuments, proved by remains found within them to be of the 
stone period, and it is, therefore, a fair inference, that the earliest 
of the sculpturings occurring on monuments of this form are of this 
period ; and thus, according to the general opinion, anterior to the 
arrival of the Celts in this country. It is also to be observed that 
the earlier of these carvings appear to be older than that event on 
another ground, because they are found, however sparingly, on 
cromlechs and dolmens, and it is now generally held that crom- 
lech-building and burying is pre-Celtic throughout Europe. As to 
the date of cromlech-building there are two remarkable points of 
evidence. Baron de Bonstetten has traced the migrations of the 
builders of these monuments from the shores of the Baltic through 
western Europe to the northern coast of Africa, from west to east, 
and the more northern structures are of the stone age. Again, at 
Mycenze, near the wonderful archaic remains which tradition 
ascribes to the heroic age, remains of Egyptian solidity and of an 
antique style of art, showing considerable mechanical skill—near 
these buildings is a rude unhewn cromlech, which must, therefore, 
date long before their remote age. 

Thus, while these archaic sculpturings are certainly, in many cases, 
of a very ancient date, their origin may reach up even beyond the 
stone age, for the Cave-men, without pottery or domestic animals, 
were still rude artists, who scratched, not without some truthful- 
ness, representations of animals on pieces of bone, stone, and 
horn. 

Such are the main results of Sir James Simpson’s treatise. We 
have studied it with great interest and admiration, and we trust 
the author will lay it before the Institute of France, where it would 
probably receive the honour merited by its lucid arrangement, 
sober reasoning, and brilliant results,—a distinction especially 
welcome to a man of science, who has achieved a literary triumph, 
as it would come from the highest literary and scientific body in 
the world. 








THE WORKS OF MAZZINI* 


THE present volume of the series of Mazzini’s works is certainly 
not equal in interest to some of its predecessors. It is entirely 
composed of selections from his writings, and although some of 
them are in form critical essays, they are all substantially devoted 
to the advocacy of that system of social philosophy of which he is, 
if not the founder, at any rate, the most prominent representative. 
Although they are marked by great eloquence, and often by great 
beauty of style; although they are thoroughly penetrated by 
earnest convictions and bear unmistakable indications of a 
singularly noble mind—there is, it must be confessed, a certain 
monotony in the continual presentation of the same ideas under 
slightly different forms and in somewhat varied applications. If life 
were longer or books less plentiful than they are, we might find time 
to read all that so eminent a man as Signor Mazzini has written. But 
as matters stand we cannot help thinking that the editor would 
have acted wisely in pursuing a more rigid system of selection than 
that which he has followed. Although the completeness of his 
workanight have been impaired by such a course, the number of 
his readers would, we are sure, have been considerably augmented ; 
and we do not think that the author’s views would have materially 
suffered by being presented to us in a somewhat less ample and 
voluminous form. 

Those who have been accustomed to think of Mazzini only asan 
agitator and a conspirator will probably be surprised to find the 
first paper in the present volume devoted to the ** philosophy of 
music.” The subject is treated from a very high stand-point and 
is dealt with under a purely wsthetic aspect; but the essay 
which was written so long ago as 1833, furnishes unmistakable 
evidence both of the author’s knowledge and love of the art. M. 
Mazzini is very severe upon the frivolity of the Italian com posers 
of the day, the absence of any purpose from their works higher 
than the amusement of their hearers by a succession of pretty 
songs, and the want of anything like dramatic conception or the 
power of working out character dramatically by music. His idea 


of what an opera should be may be gathered from the following 
extract :— 


“Every man, bat more especially one worthy to be selected for 
representation in a drama, has a certain character, style, and bearing 
belonging to him alone; such a man was in fact a purpose or an idea 
of which his whole life was the pursuit or development. Why not 
endeavour to render that idea in a form of musical expression, special! 
and peculiar to him? Why give a certain character and style of 
speech to & man, and not a certain character and styleof song? Why 
not. study more carefully how to avail yourselves of the power of in- 
strumentation to symbolize, through the medium of the accom pani- 
ment that surrounds each of the personages, that tumult of affections 
habits, instincts, and moral or material tendencies most commonly in- 
fluencing their minds, and playing so large a part in the formation of 
their destiny; or those final deliberations or resolves which bring 
about the special fact to be represented? Why not vary the nature 
and character of the melodies and accompaniments according to the 
nature and character of the personages on the stage? Why not 
through the well-timed repetition of a special musical phrase, or of 
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certain fandamental and striking chords, suggest the disposition of 
each, or the influence of the circumstances or natural tendencies that 
urge him along ? , 

“Two great writers have pointed out the way in which these things 
may be done, and have created two individualities so powerfully 
marked as to mérit a place among the greatest sketched by genius in 
the highest form of dramatic poetry. The Don Giovanni of Mozart, 
and the Bertram of Meyerbeer, will remain two types of individuality 
profoundly studied, and developed with a complete and unfailing 
mastery, never diminished or interrupted from the first note to the 


last.” 


M. Mazzini is not, however, content that music should be the 
expression of individual feelings and individual character. He 
would haye it embody the collective thoughts, aspirations, and 
emotions of humanity regarded as a collective whole. But 
although he writes with his usual eloquence on this point, we must 
say that he writes with even more than usua! vagueness ; and with 
the best attention we have been able to give to his remarks, we are 
unable to attain any clear conception of what “the music of the 
future” for which he sighs will be like. 

Mr. Carlyle is the subject of two papers originally contributed 
to periodicals, in which ample justice is done both to his power as a 
writer and to his earnestnéss, his depth of conviction, and his 
steadfast pursuit of what he believes to be right. There is in fact 
but one defect in him, according to M. Mazzini, but that is vital. 
“‘ He comprehends only the individual ; the true sense of the unity 
of the human race escapes him.” ‘“ He sympathizes with all men, 
but it is with the separate life of each and not with their collective 
life. He readily looks at every man as the representative, the 
incarnation in a manner of an idea; he does not believe ina 
‘supreme idea’ represented progressively by the development of 
mankind taken as a whole.” According to Carlyle the history of 
the world is fundamentally nothing more than the biography of great 
men ; on the other hand, according to M. Mazzini, great men are 
but the marking-stones on the road of humanity. The truth, as we 
take it, is in fact somewhere between these two theories ; but for our 
own part we cannot help thinking that Mr. Carlyle, when properly 
understood, is nearest the mark. All that he means to assert is that 
the real history of the world is the history of thought ; and that 
in that history progress is carried on by the labours of the few 
great, original, and laborious thinkers, whose province it is to 
originate the ideas which the mass of mankind adopt and render 
fruitful. 

In a review of the minor works of Dante, Signor Mazzini 
endeavours to show not only that the great poet consistently upheld 
the unity of Italy, but that in his political writings he foreshadowed 
those doctrines with reference to the collective life of the human 
race, the law of its incessant development and progressive advance- 
ment through the medium of perpetually extending associations, 
and the foundation of a social unity arising from a right distribu- 
tion of the various social functions with a view to one common 
aim, which it has been the life-long labour of his commentator to 
enforce. According to our author, Dante, although he hovered 
between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines belonged to neither 
party ; but allied himself in turn with the one that seemed most 
likely to become the instrument of consolidating the Italian nation. 
In early life he was a Guelph, because the nobles, allied with the 
German emperors, were apparently the more formidable enemies of 
the national unity. But when the triumph of the people in con- 
nection with the Church had led to the foundation of twenty 
Republics within the confines of the Peninsula, always hostile to, 
and often at war with each other, Dante saw that the country could 
only be rescued from anarchy by the establishment of some central 
power. Italy being powerless to create anything of the kind for 
herself, the poet, according to Mazzini, turned to Germany ; not 
indeed with any idea of subjecting his country to the Emperor, but 
with the hope that he could make the Emperor a mere agent in 
founding a Roman empire in which Italy should hold the first place, 
and exercise a commanding influence. That this notion was 
really entertained by the poet-politician is evident enough from the 
quotations which our author makes from two or three of his works ; 
and that is enough to vindicate him from the charges which are 
often brought against him. At the same time, one cannot help 
observing that the wildest vision in his immortal work is not more 
wild than the notion, that in the actual condition of things in the 
thirteenth century, a German sovereign could be induced to become 
“ nothing more than an agent of the Roman empire” in which the 
people should be supreme. 

Nearly half the present volume is occupied by the author's 
treatise on “ the duties of man,” which exhibits, in a moderately 
compendious form, his political, social, and economical system. That 
it is vague, utopian, and impracticable enough, will strike any one 
on the most cursory perusal, but on the other hand it cannot be 
denied that it is inspired by an elevated tone of thought, and, 
by a very large view of the relations of men towards each other 
and their Creator. To M. Mazzini God is a living presence upon 
earth; and the first duty of man—comprehending, indeed, 


- other duties—is to fulfil His law. Life is bestowed upon us that it 


may be employed for the benefit of humanity, and it becomes us, 
therefore, not to dwell upon our rights, but to discover and per- 
form our duties. Our primary duties are to humanity at lar 
but in subordination to these, and indeed as the means of 

charging them, we owe duties to our country, our family, and 
ourselves. The nation and the family are, indeed, the associations 
through which, and as members of which, we must strive to pro- 
mote that collective progress of humanity, which is the great 
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and object of our sojourn on earth; while the cultivation of our 
own mental and moral capabilities is, of course, incumbent upon 
us in order that we may in the most effectual manner fulfil the 
service that is given us todo, It is almost ummecessary to say that 
with these doctrines Signor Mazzini combines the advocacy of 
Republican institutions and complete social equality ; .but as he is 


still sometimes the subject of ignorant imputations on that head, | 


it is worth while to mention that he is here as elsewhere the stead- 
fast opponent of communism or socialism. Like many other 
eminent thinkers of the present day, he sees in association and 
in the foundation of co-operative societies the true hope and 
the best prospect of the working-classes. Those associations he 
would have the State foster by every means in its power, for he is 


totally opposed to the laissez-faire system of government, and would | 
indeed carry out the organization of society, to an extent which | 


most Englishmen will regard with the most profound distasté. We 
cannot, however, enter here upon the discussion of matters which 
are more appropriate to another column. That many of M. 
Mazzini’s economical, as well as many of his political theories, are 
utterly unsound, is a conviction that we do not, now express for 
the first time. At the same time they are evidently the result not 
only of earnest and sustained thought, but of a deep and genuine 
sympathy with mankind at large. While we condemn the errors of 
the agitator and the conspirator, and shun the mistakes of the 
political philosopher, it is only just to recognise the great intellec- 
tual powers and the spirit of unselfish devotion to that which he 
believes to be right and true, which characterize all M. Mazzini’s 
writings, and impart some interest to almost all his speculations. 
At the same time we cannot help repeating that it would be well 
to concentrate that interest by a little salutary condensation and 
selection. 





NEW NOVELS.* 


No one can complain of a deficiency of the sensational element 
in “ Webs in the Way.” Mr. George Manville Fenn, during the 
course of his “‘ Readings by Starlight,” has fully acquired the arts 
of startling and of keeping in suspense. All who delight in seeing 
a hero poised on the brink of a moral or physical precipice, and 
who revel in the agonies of a heroine all but irretrievably plunged 
into an ab) ss of horrors, will be able to enjoy many a comfortable 
shudder over the thrilling pages of his present story. Its incidents 
are so artfully contrived that one fearful scene rapidly succeeds 
another, and there is no greater break in the continuity of terror 
than is absolutely necessary when the reader is transferred from 
the spectacle of a murder on land to a murder at sea. The hero of 
the story is a man of science, exceedingly learned, and so devoted 
to chemistry that he scarcely cares to pay attention to anything 
else, and even babbles to himself about combinations and bases 
when he is taking tea in the bosom of his family. The principal 
members of that family are a sister whois slightly crazy, and whose 
chief occupation is to look at herself in a glass, or even in a tea- 
spoon if no other mirror is handy, and a housekeeper of a 
species seldom found in even the most scientific bachelor’s 
establishment. Mrs. Levigne is a lady of great personal 
beauty and of striking mental powers. Her object in life, we 
soon discover, is to become Mrs, Morley, that being the 
chemical enthusiast’s name. As is not unusual in novels, she has 
been deluded by a false marriage, and the individual who deceived 
her by it is still alive, and sometimes threatens to exercise his 
pseudo- marital rights. Consequently, she lives in a state of perpetual 
fear that Mr. Morley may find out the story of her early life 
and refuse to fulfil the promise which she soon succeeds in inducing 
him to make. Feeling that Miss Morley is an obstacle in her 
path, she determines to get rid of her, and so one day, when she 
finds herself alone in the chemist’s laboratory, she looks eagerly 
about till her eyes light upon a bottle full, according to an 
obligingly descriptive label, of the deadliest poison. This, she 
seizes, and, with glowing cheeks and wild eyes, bears it away to 
her room. Soon afterwards she is-observed to be very attentive in 
giving Miss Morley her medicine, and in generally looking after 
her comfort. Meanwhile, the careless chemist has upset a retort, 
full of a singularly potent poison, in the room exactly above that 
in which his sister sleeps, and the deadly essence takes advantage 
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below, with a wound on his head and without anything to eat 
and drink. In spite of the apparent hopelessness of his situation 
he never loses his courage for a moment, and eventually he manages 
to clamber into the cabin, where he finds the two young ladies 
almost dead with fear. Hence he conveys them, with the help of 
the other surviving member of the crew, into a boat, and then 
comes an exciting description of how the boat is chased by the 
pirates, and how, when flight appears hopeless, Frank prepares to 
| Ssivk the boat and all its occupants at the ladies’ particular request, 
and how, of course, thes pirates are baulked of their prey at the 
last moment. Mary Dean and her companions naturally make 
good their escape, and Morley, as soon as he has seen her, falls in 
love with her and repents him of his promise to Mrs. Levigne. So 
he is less sorry than shocked when one day he follows that fasci- 
nating housekeeper to the apartments in which Captain Verrey 
lives, the man who years before deceived her by a sham marriage, 
and overhears a conversation which reveals all her history to him, 
and is witness to her behaviour to the captain when she “ had him 
by the throat tightly and forced him into his chair, the back of his 
neck upon the top rail, and her fingers tightening each moment, so 
that the wretch shivered and struggled piteously, his mouth half 
opened, his eyes starting, and abject terror making the perspiration 
stand in great beads upon his forehead.” Uncomfortable as the 
captain must have felt, Mrs. Levigne feels even more so, when she 
suddenly sees Morley appear before her then. She perceives that 
her game is lost, so she goes quietly home, and prepares to drown 
herself. Repairing with this intention to Waterloo-bridge, she finds 
Morley awaiting her there, and an exciting scene ensues, at the end 
of which she jumps into the river, and drags him in after her. 
After being taken out—for the story is not sutliciently advanced to 
allow of a tragic termination at this point—Mrs. Levigne becomes 
exceedingly penitent, and Morley goes mad. A terrible adventure 
follows, in which he almost breaks his neck, but is saved from doing 
so by Mary Dean, and eventually all goes well. Mrs. Levigne 
makes an exemplary ending, and Miss Dean marries the chemist 
when he has been restored to sanity. Such is an outline of one of 
the most preposterous stories we have ever taken the trouble to 
read. It is not devoid of interest if the reader will resolutely shut 
his eyes to its intense improbability. Boys will most likely revel 
in its nautical horrors, and sentimental young ladies may find a 
painful pleasure in the sorrows of its various heroines. 

“Trene’s Repentance” is a work of an entirely different species, 
There is scarcely an incident in it of the slightest interest to any- 
body. A very ungenial but perfectly respectable gentleman named 
William Cunningham falls in love with a young girl, and at the 
end of a three weeks’ acquaintance asks her to marry him. She 
consents, although she does not care much about him, and he takes 
her home to be snubbed by his disagreeable mother and his unami- 
able sisters, who all think her unworthy of her husband. Her 
sorrows might have been touching if they had occupied a few pages, 
but when their record fills chapter after chapter, they become rather 
tiresome. At last a quarrel takes place between the husband and 
wife, aud he goes away into the country for a visit, and leaves her 
at the mercy of his relations. Eventually she repents of her share 
in the quarrel, and then comes the great incident of the book. She 
hears that he is ill, and rushes off to nurse him. He is not illiat 
all in reality, but he is so charmed by her unexpected arrival that 
he enters upon an explanation of his conduct towards her, which 
ends in a thorough reconciliation, and Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham 





live happily together ever afterwards. There is not a word to be 
said against the tone and feeling of the book. The staidest house- 
holds may admit it without fear; it may be read on Sunday 
afternoons in grave families. It may, indeed, be looked upomas a 
species of sermon thrown into a narrative form. There is not much 
about it which can in any way be likened to strong meat, but it 
may yield a pleasing nourishment to tender and feminine cravers 
after a literary repast. 

The story of “Old Court” is written with the best imtentions, 
and as there is nothing offensive about it, will probably give 
satisfaction to readers who are not over-critical. Sir Hugh Ohet- 
wynd and his brother Clarence, are both suitors for the hand of 
the fair Amicia Bourne. A quarrel takes place between the two 
relatives, in the course of which the younger tries to shoot the 
elder, but gets accidentally killed himself. The occurrence having 
been witnessed by a groom named Ned Evesham, that worthy 





of a knot in the wood forming the floor, to soak through and drip 
upon her bed. The reader, therefore, is not greatly surprised 
when, after a few chapters have elapsed, Miss Morley is found dead 
one morning ; nor does he wonder that Mrs. Levigne should be 
afterwards sub,ect to paroxysms of fear and remorse, such as inter- 
fere a good deal with the enjoyment she derives from Morley’s 
promise to marry her. Meantime a ship has been coming home 
from Australia, bearing two young ladies, whom the author puts 
through a frightful course of suffering before they are allowed to 
land. The story is told by a seaman, who, in addition toa powerful 
and graphic style, possesses a heart of the most heroic as well as of 
the most tender desc:iption. The ship falls into the hands of pirates 
of the blackest dye, who kill all but two of the crew. The narrator, 
John Franks, is supposed to be dead, and is accordingly thrown 
overboard; but he contrives to swim to the rudder-chains, 
and to perch himself upon them. A vivid picture is drawn 
of his unpleasant position, with the pirates above and a shark 
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proceeds to strip the corpse, and as he is caught in the act of doing 
so, he is generally considered as the murderer. He contrives to 
escape from his captors, and does not reappear on the scene till the 
story is well advanced. Sir Hugh marnes, and has a daughter 
Lucetta, who is looked upon as a great heiress, so numbers of 
admirers come flocking around her, from among whom she selects 
a Captain Fanshaw as her future lord. About this time, however, 
a young man suddenly appears upon the stage who turns out to be 
the son of Clarence Chetwynd, who had been privately married to 
Amicia Bourne, and he is at once accepted by Sir Hugh as his heir, 
The young Clarence, for he bears his father’s name, instantly falls 
in love with a portrait of Lucetta, and becomes desperately 
enamoured of the original the moment he sets eyes on her. 
Awkward @Smplications arise from this rapid outbreak of passion, 
and aduel between Clarence and the Captain appears to beinevitable, 
when a swifosequence of tragic incidents arrives just in time to sepa- 
rate the angry parties. Ned Evesham, the witness of the untimely 
death of Giarence Chetwynd theelder, reappears after along absence, 
styling bimself Mr. De la Hogue. His object ts to get money out 
of Sir Hugh, but he is foiled by a combination of circumstances 
which lead to all sorts of unforeseen results. At the close ofa 
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stormy interview he is so far led away by his feelings as to shoot 
the baronet. Captain Fanshaw tries to kill the murderer, but only 
succeeds in wounding a bystander, who turns out to be the new 
baronet, Sir Clarence Chetwynd. ‘he assassin escapes, and takes 
with him Sir Hugh’s will. Search is made for it in every direction, 
but all in vain, until one day Lucetta goes, with the housekeeper 
and Captain Fanshaw’s beautiful sister, Ida, into the room in 
which her father had been killed. While the ladies are in it there 
suddenly appears before them Evesham, alias De la Hogue, Sir 
Hugh’s murderer. They are greatly alarmed, for his looks and 
words are menacing in the extreme, so the housekeeper sets the 
window curtains alight by way of calling attention to their 
unpleasant position. The natural result is that the whole house 
catches fire, and a grand opportunity is given to the novelist of 
describing the horrors which usually attend a conflagration. 
Towards the end of the scene we catch a glimpse of ‘‘ the assassin, 
wrapped in flames, his habiliments burning, his hair on fire, his 
features blackened and writhing with agony.” Before he dies he 
favours the ladies with the long lost will, and then “the vengeful 
flames riot over their prey.” 
after this the heroes marry the heroines, and happiness is showered 
in generous measure over the whole of their respective families. 








VINDICIZA SACRA,* 


Wuitet Ritualists are fighting for chasubles, and Rationalists 
declaiming against miracles, there is a good deal of quiet unpre- 
tending reflection going on among Protestant Churchmen upon high 
and sacred subjects, which makes us little disposed to credit our 
Roman Catholic friends when they assure us that England is rapidly 
moving either toward Atheism or the Pope. Recent attacks on 
Holy Scripture have set several persons with clear heads and candid 
minds upon the examination of points which of themselves they 
never would have been disposed to moot. It may not be always 
wise in such to give to the world the results of these inquiries. 
They are apt to forget that what strikes them as new has long ago 
passed through the minds of those very people who are most likely 
to read their books ; they are also prone to imagine that the solu- 
tions of difficulties, which have at last satisfied themselves, must 
appear equally convincing to others. Still, there is often in the 
works of such authors, so much true piety, such earnestness and self- 
forgetfulness in their devotion to truth, such a kindliness of tone 
towards those that differ from them, that we shofld be sorry to 
miss many of these controversial little treatises, even though 
they do frequently raise more questions than they solve, and 
occasionally create almost as many difficulties as they satisfy. 
The first of the two volumes placed on our list is an excellent 
specimen of this kind of theological essay. We do not know 
Mr. Warington’s other works, though it is easy from their titles 
to understand, what he tells us himself, that they were elicited 
by Bishop Colenso’s published views upon the Pentateuch. He is 
evidently a man of earnest independent mind, watching what people 
about him are thinking and saying in a critical and disputatious 
epoch, and, instead of screaming like Mr. Burgon and others against 
heterodoxy and doubt, setting quietly to work in order to discover 
fer himself the true grounds for the doctrines assailed, and the 
alleged bases for the new theories propounded. No one can com- 
plain of the length at which he has treated the most momentous 
theological problem of the day ; and we venture to state that in his 
284 pages he has condensed as much solid matter, arranged with 
as much method and clearness, as is to be found in much longer 
and more pretentious treatises by authors better known to the world. 
Mr. Warington has done wisely in restricting himself to one side 
of the great question of inspiration. Whether there is such a thing 
at all as supernatural illumination and guidance of the writers of 
the various books constituting the Bible, this point he does not 
enter into. Assuming the fact of inspiration, he sets himself to 
discover its /imits—to discriminate between the divine and human 
element in Scripture, to show in what points it resembles, and in 
what it differs from, any composition of man. To put it in Aristo- 
telian language, it is not the «i eori, but the ri gore of inspiration 
that our author desires in these pages to establish. Throughout his 
inquiry, as well as in the outset, we may state that Mr. Warington 
has carefully limited and rigidly confined himself to the portion of 
the wide subject under consideration ; if he has not exhausted it 
this at any rate does not proceed from missing the true point, 
adopting wrong principles, or pursuing a defective method. Most 
sensible people, we believe, are agreed now, that if the nature of 


inspiration is ever to be known, it can be learned only or mainly | 


from the examination of Scripture itself. It is essentially an a 
postertors question to be determined by an interrogation of the 
entire Bible. We have, as Bishop Butler long ago pointed out, no 
means whatever of deciding 4 priori what kind of Bible God would 
naturally have given to man, or by what characteristics alone it 
could serve the Almighty’s purpose. Therefore we conceive Mr. 
Warington to have laid down niost correctly thé only three 
possible sources of information respecting the real nature of 
inspiration: external testimony manifested in the Church’s 
reception of, and witness to, the Canon ; direct internal testimony 
consisting of the claims and statements» made upon the 
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subject by the sacred writers themselves ; Indirect internal testi- 
mony resting on the facts and phenomena of Scripture, as 
pointing to the entire or partial inspiration of the authors. These 
three lines of evidence Mr. Warington has examined with an 
accuracy and honesty which one less desirous of arriving at 
the truth of the matter could never have shown. In commenting 
on the famous text in 2 Tim. iii, 15, he appears to us to have for- 
gotten that the Apostle’s words can only be held to apply, not, as is 
insinuated, to “ the whole of Scripture,” but only to that compara- 
tively small portion of the New Testament then in existence over 
and above the books of the Old Covenant. But it is very rare that 
our author ever over-states any part of his case. The mixed good 
and evi! of the writer's characters and sentiments, the opposite or 
imperfect aspects of truth, the numerous variations of tacts and 
figures, and the inaccuracies of language that exist among the 
indisputable phenomena of the Bible, are all carefully produced and 
taken into calculation by Mr. Warington, as supplying the true 
data for a right theory of inspiration. Here, then, in his own 
words, are the limits of divine superintendence in Scripture :— 


“(1) It did not extend to the letter, but was confined to the spirit, 
of the Bible; (2) it did not extend to the statements of Scripture, 
regarded as narrations of matters of fact, but was confined to its 
spiritual teaching, the question of personal sentiments being left 
undecided; (3) there was no reason to regard any portion of this 


| teaching as uninspired, even when coloured by personal and historical 





influences, but rather every reason to regard the whole as inspired.” 


These strike us on the whole as very sensible conclusions, worked 
out by the only method consistent with facts, logic, and common 
sense. This is at the same time far from saying that they afford a 
complete solution of the difficulties connected with inspiration. 
Perhaps the second of the above statements introduces quite as 
much perplexity as it tries to abolish. Surely it is not easy to 
grasp a spiritual truth which rests only upon a contradictory or 
inconsistent statement of facts. You cannot so entirely separate 
the doctrines of Scripture from the details of fact with which 
they are intertwined as to maintain the possibility of numerous 
errors in the latter coexisting with absolute infallibility in regard 
to the former. Take the case of the “ Resurrection.” Doubtless 
the reality of that is a point of the very highest importance to 
establish, and great spiritual truths turn entirely upon it ; but a 
mind prone to doubt, and anxious to satisfy itself about the details 
before proceeding to the truths based on them, will be apt to 
stumble at the facts that must in his opinion precede the doctrine. 
If there be, he will argue, such uncertainty in the witnesses to the 
fact, ‘“‘ How am I to be sure that the fact ever happened, and that 
any spiritual truth rests upon such a fact, on whatever else it may 
be made to rest?” There are answers, no doubt, that can be made 
to such a position, but we question if such a one would be content 
with our author's reply, that the profoundest spiritual truths may, 
with perfect naturalness, combine with the greatest inaccuracies of 
detail. It may be so, but such a view of “inspiration” will not be 
without its stumbling-blocks to weaker brethren. 

Professor Jellett’s work touches only one aspect of the same 
question, though that perhaps is the most important and interesting 
of all. It consists of five sermons preached before the University 
of Dublin treating of some of the chief moral difficulties of the Old 
Testament. Arguments seldom show to advantage in sermons, and 
we suspect that the academical preacher would have handled his 
subject far better if he could have dispensed with the apologies, 
the lessons, the warnings, and practical reflections, deemed neces- 
sary to season the logic of the pulpit. The three sermons on the 
“Destruction of the Canaanites” strike us as very rambling and 
confused, while they offer no better solution of the well-known 
problem than the scarcely satisfactory view of Dr. Arnold, often 
repeated since his time, that as intrusted with the mission of 
guarding and handing down Monotheism the Israelite nation 
required that complete isolation from surrounding heathenism which 
could only be effected by the entire and merciless extinction of 
the seven races of Canaan. The two first sermons are far better 
in style and treatment ; the author's meaning is in these much 
more clearly conceived and more precisely stated. Like University 
sermons in general, however, they content themselves with venti- 
lating subjects of speculation, caring little to arrive at any distinct 
conclusion. Professor Jellett, not unwisely, declines to attach 
supreme authority either to the judgment of the moral sense on 
this class of difficulties or to the inspiration of Scripture. Both 
kinds of evidence he values, each in its way, without choosing to 
award to either a decided preponderance. Thus, in his treatment 
of the treachery of Jael, he does not hesitate to picture in the 
darkest colours the odious immorality of the act; while, on 
the other hand, he is quite ready to admit that the balance of 
external evidence is in favour of the inspiration of Deborah’s song, 
wherein the wife of Heber is praised “above women” for her 
crime. Even such liberal theologians as the Dean of Westminster 
find no difficulty in allowing to the prophetess a faint degree of 
divine light ; “for,” as he rightly contends, “if we do not find the 
inspiration of the book of Judges here we find it nowhere ;” but 
our author, somewhat departing, it seems to us, from his starting- 
point, is disposed to reject the inspiration of the song altogether, 
on account of what he calls, in spite of the external evidence, 
“the tremendous internal improbabilities of the case.” Perhaps 
a great deal may be said in favour of the Professor's view ; but we 
do not see how he reconciles such a verdict with the canon of 
judgment laid down in his preface, that the dictates of the moral 
sense should never be suffered entirely to override the voice of 
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Scripture. He has shown greater ingenuity and, if we mistake 
not, originality beside, in pointing out Jael’s motive in the assassina- 
tion of Sisera. It is extremely probable that, foreseeing the danger 
almost sure to result to herself and her family from their well- 
known friendship to the defeated enemy of Israel, she hastened to 
secure the pardon and gratitude of the conquerors by a crime so 
advantageous to their cause. We cannot agree, however, with the 
Professor in thinking that this makes Jael’s case any better. For- 
getfulness of the laws of morality and the feelings of humanity in 
an outburst of patriotic vengeance admits, to our mind, far more 
easily of condonation than the cruel sacrifice of a friend and guest 
in a spirit of cold, calculating prudence, for the sake of self-interest, 
or even self-preservation. On the whole, we do not think that much 
is gained by these mere occasional fragmentary discussions on the 
moral difficulties of Scripture, even if—which they rarely do—they 
landed the hearers on any firm standing-ground. What the Dublin 
students carried away from the preacher's “ presumptions” and 
“ probabilities,” his “ balancings” and “ oppositions,” we are at a 
loss to imagine ; of one thing we are sure, that of the “ moral per- 
plexities” they carried into the church no satisfactory solution was 
on this occasion carried out. 








JOUBERT.* 


Tuis pretty little volume of Mr. Calvert’s, with its tinted paper, 
clear type, and neat arrangement, will serve as an introduction to 
many minds of an author little known to them before. Books of 
“Thoughts,” “ Reflections,’ “ Aphorisms,” ‘ Guesses,” and such- 
like, are in many ways unsatisfactory ; but they seldom fail to 
entertain, and occasionally even to instruct, when taken up in 
leisure half-hours. Even Pascal’s “ Pensées” would lose much of 
their value and attractiveness, if one sat down deliberately to read 
them through ina day. No one, we imagine, but his enthusiastic 
editor in America, would dream of placing the “ Thoughts” of 
Joseph Joubert on the same level as, much less above, the brilliant 
fragments of the great Jansenist ; perhaps he scarcely deserves to 
be set among such lesser lights as Rochefoucald or La Bruyére ; 
but there is quite enough of wisdom, goodness, and po 7er, short of 
first-rate, in many of Joubert’s sayings to justify the diligence, if 
not the over-enthusiasm, with which Mr. Calvert has selected and 
trapslated these portions from the original collection made by 
M. Paul de Raynal, the French editor and biographer of Joubert. 
It is singular that a man of so much originality, learning, and 
devotion to truth as Joubert should never, through a life of three 


score years and ten, have published, or even prepared for publica- | 


tion, any of his “ thoughts.” He appears simply to have left some 


selected fruits of his meditations among his papers, accompanied | 


with a desire that, if given to the public, they should not be in any 
way altered or pruned to suit the dominant taste or current opinion. 
During his manhood, which was passed under the Revolution, we 
can hardly be surprised at the judicious reticence that concealed 
Opinions respecting the “too horrible realities” ‘of the Reign of 


Terror ; but as he overlived by many years that great political con- | 


vulsion, we could wish that the quiet, religious, conservative 


thinker had himself given to the world some fuller manifestations | 


of the power that was in him than are to be found even in these 
carefully-chosen specimens put together by Mr. Calvert. 

We do not recollect Mr. Emerson anywhere holding up Joubert 
to admiration ; but there appears to us to be a great resemblance 
between the Platonizing Frenchman and the American Spiritualist. 
On political matters they would differ widely ; but their views on 
many things human and divine approach each other closely, and 
are fond of clothing themselves in the same concise, abstract, 
pointed expression. Such oracular dicta as ‘‘God is God; the 
world is a place ; matter is an appearance; the body is moulded 
by the soul ; man’s earthly life is a beginning”—all contained in a 
single sentence—must be quite after Mr. Emerson’s heart, while 
they run in that dogmatic vein of metaphysical thought which is 
most congenial to the American mind. Joubert seems to have had 
@ positive mania for brevity ; he would like to see all wisdom (as 
he tells us) “ struck into maxims, proverbs, sentences—easy to retain 
and to circulate”—an aspiration which apparently Mr. Tupper in 
his “ Proverbial Philosophy” has attempted to satisfy. Most of 
the reflections in this volume are comprised within two or three 
lines ; not a few of them are condensed into almost as many words, 
Joubert appears altogether to have been a greater master of thought 
than of language, though it is not often that a deficiency in the 
latter power distinguishes a Frenchman. “Long,” he tells us, 
“have I endured the torments of a fertility which cannot find 
expression ;” and, in another place, “ My thoughts! it is the house 
to lodge them in that is so hard for me to build!” There seems to 
be no subject over which his versatile and speculative intellect 
does not range; even the present abridgment of his “ Thoughts” 
contains meditations on religion, psychology, ethics, politics, educa- 
tion, art, literature, all indicating an original and cultivated mind, 
the metis sapientia of a genial, modest, self-analyzing spirit, that 
could attract to itself the intercourse of such persous as Chateau- 
briand and Madame de Beaumont. We cannot but gain a pleasant 
idea of the man whose mind furnished such thoughts as these :— 
“‘ God wishes us to love even His enemies.” “The evening of life 
brings with it its lamp.” “ There is nought good in wan but his 





* Joubert. Some of the “‘ Thoughts”’ of Joseph Joubert. Translated by George 
a era Author of “‘ First Years in Europe,” &c, Boston: Spencer. London: 
riibner, 


young feelings and his old thoughts.” Sometimes his brevity, we 
confess, is too much for us :— Our life is woven wind,” may be 
very epigrammatical, and, for all we know, extremely profound ; 
but our too practical understanding refuses to attach to it any 
meaning whatever. In other places we allow that the maximum 
of matter is comprised in the minimum of words ; Pascal himself 
could hardly have summed up the “ whole of philosophy” in a 
shorter or neater way than this :—I, whence, where, wherefore, 
how? Existence, origin, place, end, and means.” 

On the whole, we like his political reflections best, and his 
literary criticisms least. The latter we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce feeble, when they do not happen to be vague. Here is one 
of these judgments :—“Take from Juvenal his gall, and from 
Virgil his wisdom, and you have two bad writers.” This criticism, 
such as it is, is somewhat obscurely put ; but even placing the 
most favourable construction on the words, we do not believe that 
there is a scholar in Europe that would maintain Juvenal’s single 
excellence to have been his “ gall,” or that Virgil would have made 
a bad poet if he had not chanced to have been a man of learning. 
But we should be sorry to have to enumerate the protests and objec- 
tions which might be laid against many of Joubert’s dogmatic 
decisions on books, men, and things. We have ourselves been 
much entertained with the perusal of Mr. Calvert’s translation of 
these “ Thoughts,” which, interspersed here and there with an 
Americanism or two, is, on the whole, exceedingly well done ; and 
we can recommend our English readers when they want a little 
change from the seriousness of Pascal and the ill-nature of 
Rochefoucauld, to seek it in these fresh, tender, ennobling 
utterances of Joubert. 











LINFAME* 


Reapers of French novels need neither be deterred nor attracted 
by the above startling title. Society has arrived at such a high 
degree of culture and refinement that people have long given up 
the practice of calling ugly things by their ugly names. In the 
present instance, however, the title has a formal bearing at least 
upon the subject. M. Edmond About has given us in his newest 
novel, which originally appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
what is commonly called a “picture of Parisian life.” He begins 
by describing the magnificent establishment of the Gautripon 
family, which leads a life of almost unprecedented luxury. The 
hétel they inhabit figures among the curiosities of Paris; the 
‘Guides for Foreigners” contain a special notice on which days 
and hours the picture galleries and stables in the Hétel Gautripon 
might be seen by les Anglais, and still the person whose name 
the palace-like mansion bears is neither a prince nor a nobleman ; 
he is not even a banker or a fortunate speculator on the Bourse. 
As far as anybody knows, he has not succeeded in breaking the bank 
| of any gambling establishment, nor has he made any invention for 
converting dust into gold. But it is known that M. Gautripon had 
been an usher in a collegiate school, that he held an office which 
brought him about 1,800 francs a year, and that his wife had an 
annuity of 1,200 francs, which total income was certainly not suf- 
| ficient to cover expenses computed at 100,000 francs per month. 
There must, of course, be some secret source from which 
the inexhaustible wealth was flowing, and the sagacious Parisians, 
whose experience in such matters is well known, were not 
long in” discovering the mysterious exchequer of the Gautripon 
family. Monsieur had a beautiful wife and Madame had a wealthy 
friend. M. Léon Bréchot, who had inherited untold millions from 
his father, was the ami de la maison. This circumstance clearly 
solved the mystery. There were, also, children in the Gautripon 
family ; they bore a tendex affection to M. Gautripon, but, unfortu- 
nately, a striking likeness to M. Bréchot. It was evident, then 
that the husband consented to the shame of his wife from sordid 
motives—he was the Infaéme ! Under such circumstances, it is but 
too natural that all the scorn and contempt should be heaped upon 
his head alone. Madame Gautripon was forgiven on account of 
her gentle, insignificant character, and M. Bréchot, being young, 
rich, and amiable, was, of course, received in the best society with 
open arms. A certain sense of shame at first made the members 
of the fashionable Parisian world hesitate about frequenting the 
Hétel Gautripon, but the temptation of a brilliant salon, which 
was, besides, visited by “‘ distinguished foreigners,” not initiated 
in the domestic chronique scandaleuse of Paris, was too great to be 
long resisted. And so it came to pass that, after a few years, the 
magnificent mansion of the Infame was the legitimate meeting- 
place of the élite of Paris. 

A catastrophe could, however, under these circumstances, not 
fail to take place sooner or later. It presented itself with all its 
formidable consequences one evening when a brilliant assembly 
thronged the rooms of the Infaéme. A young creole, M. le Marquis 
de la Ferrade, offered, in company with some other members of 
the jewnesse dorée, a gross insult to the Gautripon family, an insult 
with the direct bearing upon the disgraceful relations between the 
master, the mistress, and the friend of the house. M. Gautripon 
had meekly borne the silent contempt with which he was univer- 
sally treated, but he could not submit to such a glaring insult. In 
the passion of the moment he half strangled the wanton visitor, 
which assault is, in the natural order of things, followed by the 
eternal duel. The challenge is duly sent by the injured husband 
and duly accepted by the unsparing insulter, but when the latter 





* T’/Infame. Par Edmond About, Paris and London: Hachette, 
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wishes to secure his seconds he meets with a flat refusal. Everybody 
scorns the idea of being engaged in a duel with the Infdme, and 
M. de la Ferrade is finally convinced of the impossibility of fighting 
an outeast of sogiety. This intimation is conveyed to M. Gaut- 
ripon by his own seconds—two honest old soldiers, who are, after 
the uncle of the young creole, the best drawn characters in the 
novel. The Infame, however, is bent upon resenting the insult, 
and so he proceeds himself to M. de la Ferrade, and exacts from 
him the’promise that he will fight him, in case he should find him 
worthy of being killed by his aristocratic hands. He will make 
him fully acquainted with his past and present life, and he will 
show him that the Infame is no Infaéme at all. 

Now the real interest of the story begins. M. Gautripon 
relates his life most minutely—autobiographers in novels are one 
and all endowed with a wonderful memory—and his patient 
listener learns from him that the nominal proprietor of the palatial 
mansion in the Champs Elysées was the son of a poor pedlar. By 
dint of great exertions and perseverance, he managed to obtain an 
elementary education, and gradually he acquired such a reputation 
as a promising scholar that a speculative schoolmaster offered to his 
father a pension and to himself a free education, in the hope of 
turning out a pupil who will do great credit to the establishment. 
The great expectations of the disinterested schoolmaster are not 
realized, and, what is worse, Jean Pierre Gautripon makes at his 
pensionat the acquaintance of Léon Bréchot, the son of a millionaire, 
who is destined to bring upon him one day the most disgraceful 
designation. A close friendship springs up between Léon and 
Jean Pierre, which extends beyond their school days. One 
evening when the young school-fellows are at a theatre, the latter 
has the gratification of being the object of marked attention to 
a beautiful young lady who is there with her father, an old 
captain. The acquaintance is soon made, and Jean Pierre Gau- 
tripon soon has the still greater gratification of being accepted 
as the happy suitor of the beautiful and chaste Emilie. After 
the marriage ceremony the young couple start for the country, 
and the first person whom they meet at the station of the place 
of their destination is—Léon Bréchot. The bride faints at his 
sight, and is carried senseless to an Hétel. Here Jean Pierre 
learns from his former schoolfellow that he was the seducer of 
Emilie, and not being able to obtain his father’s sanction to 
marry her, they made a catspaw of the pedlar’s son, in order 
to save the honour of the young lady, whose father would un- 
doubtedly have killed her had he learned her disgrace. Jean 
Pierre’s resolution was soon taken, but not so soon carried out. 
He intends to return at once to Paris, and to leave his wedded 
wife and his faithful friend to their own fate. He misses, how- 
ever, the last train—these awkward heroes always do—and he 
remains at the hotel. At night he felt a strange sensation, which 
he recognises as the effect of charcoal. He saves himself by quickly 
opening a window, and when he hears groans in an adjoining room, 
he breaks open the door, and finds Emilie and Léon on the point 
of death. He saves them in spite of themselves, and when restored 
to life they convince him that, having rescued them physically from 
the meditated suicide, he is also bound to save them morally—to 

shield their honour. Jean Pierre consents to bring this sacrifice 
on condition that Léon and Emilie are not to have any further 
communication, that he should not support her in any way what- 
ever. The guilty couple, of course, solemnly promise everything. 
A child is prematurely born, and when this suspicious circum- 
stance is discovered by the old captain, he dies of a broken heart. 
Léon’s father, too, dies and leaves him undisputed heir of his 
millions. Besides his father’s immense fortune, Léon obtains also 
his friend’s beautiful wife, for Jean Pierre is, after the death of the 
old captain, released from his promise to play, for decency’s sake, 
the part of Kimilie’s husband. He leaves her then to her lover and 
retires to his garret, resolved to live alone for the rest of his life. 
After a short time, however, the first-born child falls ill, and the 
doctors declare that his life can: only be saved by the tender care 
and presence of his “father.” Jean Pierre now returns for the 
sake of Emilie’s child, just as he before lived with her under the 
same roof for the sake of her father. The illness of the child is 
one of the improbabilities of the story. It must, indeed, be an 
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unnaturally precocious child that falls ill at two years of age, | 


because of the absence of its father, whether real or supposed. 
M. About, however, tells us that such was the case, and what is 
more, that M. Gautripon continued to be an inmate of the mag- 
nificent mansion, even after two more children were born. He 
could not separate himself from the illegitimate offspring, and 
patiently bore the crushing burden of public disgrace. 

M. de la Ferrade is so deeply moved by M. Gautripon’s doleful 
story that, whilst he would first not fight him because he con- 


sidered him as. infamous, he now shrinks from the duel because | 


he considers it wrong to expose the life of so noble-minded a man. 


M. Gautripon insists on the duel, and though he is quite un- | 


skilled in the art of fencing, and his antagonist excels in it, he kills 
M. de la Ferrade from mere awkardness in fighting. This calami- 
tous event drives Emilie and Léon from Paris, and M. Gautripon 


accepts the office of manager in a factory at Lille. He prospers, | 
and is happy in his new sphere ; his friend, however, and Emilie | 


have, in the mean time, got into pecuniary difficulties. Their 
children join their “father before the law,” and after some time 
his “ wife before the law” also arrives. Léon had squandered the 


greater part of his fortune, and run away with an ugly ballet- | 


dancer. His resources are soon exhausted, and he comes to Lille 
a drunkard and gambler. His. presence leads to the discovery 
that Gautripon is the well-known Infdme from Paris. Compelled 
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by the virtuous indignation of the populace to leave Lille, he goes 
to an estate near Naples, which belongs to the proprietor of the 
factory. There he once more finds a shelter from popular rage, and 
he leads a contented life with his wife’s children, until a fatal chance 
again brings his evil genius near him. Léon, who had joined the 
Garibaldian Redshirts, is agdin thrown in contact with Gautripon, 
and after a short stay, his rhodomontades and inconsiderate provoca- 
tions so excite the brigands with which the neighbourhood is 
infested, that they take his son, Léon Gautripon, prisoner. Jean 
Pierre Gautripon rushes to his rescue ; he succeeds in liberating 
him, but he pays for his devotion to the son of his wife and Léon 
Bréchot with his own life. 

Our readers will see that M. About’s latest production is entitled 
to the claim of originality, a merit which, even with French 
novelists, is nowadays rather of rare occurrence. We are, however, 
unable to approve entirely the artistic finish and literary conception 
of the Infaéme. The characters are thoroughly common-place, and 
even that of Gautripon does not inspire us with sympathy. The 
narrative is, besides, too prolix ; it abounds with trifling details, 
especially that part which contains the story of Gautripon’s past 
life. A man who relates his own life under such circumstances 
would certainly not dwell so long on insignificant details, even 
if he should really remember them, which is, however, very 
improbable. We are also of opinion that the death of Gautripon 
is not brought about with logical consistency. It ought to be the 
immediate consequence of his fatal connection with Léon Bréchot. 
In this case only should we feel deep compassion for the ill-starred 
pedlar’s son. It is true that he dies for the son of his “ friend” 
who had blasted and embittered his whole life, but he loves the 
noble youth so much that he feels some gratification in dying for 
his safety. And this feeling greatly diminishes our compassionate 
sympathy for the victim. In spite of all the drawbacks, however, . 
which we have pointed out, we think we are right in declaring that 
M. About’s newest “ picture of Parisian life” is one of the most 
interesting works of fiction which have lately come_to our hands. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Abstracts of Title, their Preparation and Examination, with Practical 
Notes on the Consideration of the Title, to which are added Definitions 
of some of the Principal Estates in Land. By Thomas Tighe Mecredy, 
Solicitor. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.).—As a general rule there 
is very little in law text books calling for commendation from the 
general reader. The authors of these productions care, or seem to 
care, for nothing except accuracy, and to attain it they will sacrifice 
both language and order. Mr. Mecredy very discreetly treats his 
subject with more breadth than minutizw, and he has succeeded in 
producing a volume unpretentious in appearance but remarkable for 
the vigour of its language and the excellent arrangement that the 
subjects treated upon have met with. The book does .not pretend to 
a position like that ocoupied by the works of Lord St. Leonards or Mr. 
Dart upon Vendors and Purchasers ; but it must afford great assistance 
to students in their professional education, whilst the practical hints 
with which it abounds are sure to render it a very useful manual to 
practitioners. 

Paris Guide, par les Principaue Ecrivains et Artistes de la Franee. 
Premiére Partie. LaScience—L’Art. A. Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & 
Cie., Editeurs 4 Bruxelles, 4 Leipzig, et 4 Livourne. (Sampson Low 
& Co.)—This bulky volume opens with a collection of fac-simile 
autographs, at the head of which the writing of Victor Hugo-figures 
with a bold melodramatic sweep, curiously characteristic of the man. 
The introduction by M. Hugo is fall of wild rhetorical spasms and 
gasps, after which the literary throes and fits of the other contributors’ 
are comparatively feeble. The illustrations are desperately bad, 
Frenchmen are said to have a genius for order and method, but this: 
compilation will certainly not jastify such an opinion. 

Man’s Renewal; or, the Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin Phelps, 
author of The Still Hour.” (Strahan.)—If this work were free from 
the bigotry of intense religion, it would be more inte:esting to readers 
whose faith is not overheated into beliefs in special and peculiar con- 
versions, interpositions, and tokens. The writer has a certain 
eloquent vehemence and that flow of words which appears to ensue 
upon theological study, but we cannot find a proportionate quantity of 
reason for his own views, or of patience for those of others. People 


| of strong and abundant piety will doubtless be highly edified by a book 


of this character. 


| We have also received—The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. 


John, by the Rev. Samuel Cox (Miall) ;—The Second Table of the 
Commandments, by David Rowland (Longmans) ;—The Church and 
State Question, by Robert Vaughan, D.D. (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder) ;—A new edition of Leighton Court, by Henry Kingsley 
| (Macmillan) ;—The Little Rift, by A. W. (Newby) ;—Vol. IIT., No. 12, 
St. Stephen’s (Bentley);—St. Katherine’s Hospital, its History and 
Revenues, by the Rev. C. F. Lowder (Rivingtons) ;—The State of the 
| Medical Profession, by Edwin Lee, M.D. (Johnson) ;—A Few Hints to 
Exeter Hall (Bosworth) ;—The New Catholic Ohurch (Triibner) ;— 
| Codification in England and the State of New York, by Sheldon Amos 
(Ridgway) ;—The Post Office and the Electric Telegraph (Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder) ;—the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, 1867 ;—Essays and Discourses om 
Popular and Standard Themes, by T. W. Tozer (Stock) ;—Arithmetic 
| Simplified for General Use, by Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S. (Longman) ; 
—Tenant Wrong Illustrated in a Nutshell: a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., by the Rev. Sylvester Malone, M.R.LA. 
(Kelly) ;—Meteorological Observations on the Humidity of the Air of 
Scarborough, by Cornelius B. Fox, M.D. (Simpkin & Marshall) ;— 
No. 5 of The Seaside Register (Osborne & Co.) ;—and Nos. 29 & 30 
of the Last Chronicle of Barset, by Anthony Trollope (Smith, 
: Elder, & Co.). 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue evening of Thursday week, the 20th inst., was signalized at 
Paris by the revival of ‘M. Victor Hugo’s play, “Hernani,” after a 
withdrawal from’the French stage of all the author’s dramatic works 
during a period of fifteen years. M. Hugo having always been an 
extreme epponent of the present form of government in France (it 
was he who wrote the celebrated pamphlet about the banquet to the 
army in 1850 or 1851—the great affair of the sausages and champagne), 
his dramas have been proscribed -ever'sinee the cowp d'état. "Phe 
Emperor, however, has now withdrawn the. prohibition, and ‘“Her- 
nani’? has been reproduced at the Thédtre Francais. A large and 
very enthusiastic audience filled the house, and so -vocilerously 
applauded the play that much of it was lost in the moise. These 
manifestations of approval were particularly emphatic when any 
political passages oceurred, or any phrases which could be made to 
bear an application’ to the present'time. Some few lines were omitted 
or mutilated, by order of.the censorship; but the liberty was always 
resented by the audience. with exclamations of ‘‘ The text, the text!” 


Cries of ** Vive Victor Hugo!” “ Vive l’exile!” were also raised, and 
8 ’ 


the occasion altogether received a very.decided political.tone fram the | 


company. Among the attdience werea number of well-known repub- 
licans and friends of Hugo, the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia (who 
occupied the Emperor’s box), Prince Napoleon, Auber, and Dumas. 
* Hernani”’ was originally produced in 1830. 

The annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund will take place to- 
day (Saturday) at Wiilis’s Rooms, under.the presidency of the Right 
Hon. W. ‘EH. Gladstone, M.P. Upwards: of forty members of -both 
Houses of Parliament have intimated their desire to be present, and 
with them will be associated an;immense array of leading men con- 
nected with science, literature, art,and the drama. Several of the 


most popular singers of the day have kindly promised to lend their | 


services for the occasion. 

The affairs of the unfortunate “‘ Adullamite” organ, the Day, came 
before the Court of Bankraptcy on Wednesday, when Mr. James 
Hutton, the registered proprietor,sapplied to the Court on his own 
petition, in consequence of losses occasioned by the failure of the journal, 
which he-was unable'to-carry on by-reason of insufficiency of capital. 
The preliminary statementreturns the sum of from £2,000 to £3,000 as 
due to unsecured creditors, who are about 120 in number. The 
following noblemen are inserted in the list:—Lord Elcho for £1,500, 
Karl Grosvenor for £1,500, and the Earl of Lichfield for £900. In 


reference to these debts, the bankrupt stated :—‘“I received the first | 
and second of the above-mentioned'sums as loans to furnish me with | 


capital to start the Day newspaper, and such sums were advanced 
upon the condition that, if thepaper was successful, the amounts were 


to be repaid within a year; and -if'the newspaper failed within a | 


year, the above amounts were to be treated as gifts, and no claim 
made for the same. ‘The third above-mentioned sum was advanced 
upon similar terms after'the paper had started to assist in carrying it 
on.”’ Har! Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, and Lord Lichfieldywhile diselaim- 


the establishment of the paper, now admit that they may have incurred 
some moral responsibility, and therefore undertake to pay in full. the 
claims of the trade creditors of the bankrupt, except in two.cases 
where it. had been sought to fix a legal responsibility on them. The 
fact is that all parties seem to have miscalculated the monetary demands 
of a daily paper. 

The Portland Press (U.S.). gives a long account of the funeral of 
** Artemus Ward” at Watetford, Maine, on the 6th inst. 
written in the verbose, incontinent style fer which American news- 
papers are celebrated, and contains an elaborate description of the 
opening of the several coffins in which the,body had been inclosed in 
England. The reader might ‘almost suppose he was perusing an 
account of the unrolling of ‘some ancient and curious mummy, 
instead of an ordinary eolleetion éf-oak, lead, and zinc coffins, made 
only the other day for the mortal remains of one who was but recently 
amongst us. The body had not been embalmed, and upon being 
exposed (with what. object .does mot appear) proved to be in an 
advanced stage of decomposition. ‘The coffins were immediately 
afterwards closed again, and the-body'was committed to the earth. 

The New York Times paysa ‘handsome tribute ‘to the excellence of 
the Australian press, observing :—If large, handsome, and -well- 
edited newspapers, crowded with advertisements, are avy indication 
of advanced and +iberal civilization amd of material, prosperity, the 
colonies of Australiaand New Zealand cannot be-very far behind the 
parent country in these respects. Of course the ‘very first thing 
which an English or American colony does, after getting fairly settled, 
is to publish a newspaper, be it on ever so small a pattern. Hventhe 
little settlement of New Hugilanders at Jaffa bas a weekly paper, 
though there are not fifty persons to-read it, and its entire contents 
would scarcely fill a single column of the Times. But the Australian 
press is almost metropolitan in importance. The daily papers of 
Melbourne and Sydney: rival those of London and New York in'size 
and appearance, and are not wanting in editorial ability ; and though 
the topics generally discussed in their columns possess local interest 
only, yet it is the interest, of.a country that is rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth, population, and-international importance.’ 

At the annual. general meeting, on Tuesday, of the members of the 
Arundel Society, founded for promoting the knowledge of art, (Mr. 
Layard, M-P., in the chair), it was stated that a design is now on 
foot to extend the labours of the society into new fields, and to issue 
lithographs in colours, or monochrome illustrations of the fresco- 
painting and sepulchral monuments to be found in Italy, erected in 
the Middle Ages. 


copies of celebrated portraits of the ancient masters, as well as illus- 
trations of Italian medizval buildings and decorations; but the selection 
of specimens and mode of publication have yet to be decided. The 
prospects of the seviety appear-to be very good. 

A selection of rareand valuable books and MSS. from the library of 
the late Sir Thomas Gage, Bart., and other eminent collectors, in 





Some of the future publications will also include | 


It is | 








good condition, andexhibiting some fine specimens of richly-ornamented 
bindings, is now being disposed of by auction at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, in Wellington-street, Strand. The 
selection includes several heraldic MSS., Illuminated Biblia, Breviaria, 
Hore, et Missale, an interesting Liber Precam, written by. Islip, Abbot 
of Westminster, for Henry VII., with his device on every page, books 
of prints, ‘aud numerous other works of mark and rarity. 

A pleasant recognition of journalistic fraternity is about  to'take 
place in Paris. We-read in the Liberté :—“ On the firat Monday of 
every month during the continuance of the Hxhibition, the: mémbers 
of the French and foreign press will dine together in the salons ofthe 
Cercle International. ‘The first of these dinners is ‘fixed for Monday, 
the 2nd of July. The cost of the dinner will be ten franes. The 
writers and correspondents who desire to participate in these’dinmers 
are requested to leave their names and addresses at the Cercle 
International.” 

_ A very amusing skiton the inflated style of the New York Herald 
13 contained in the New York Tribune of Jane 10th, which publishes 
the following .parody on a telegram in the former journal respecting 
| the attempted assassination of the Czar :—* Special Telegram to the 
Herald.—Paris, June 7, evening.—It is said that afver the attempt upon. 
the life of the Emperor of Russia, Napoleon, turning to the Qzarand 
smiling, said, ‘Sire, we have been under fire together.’ The Ozar 
| replied, ‘Our destinies‘are in the hands of Providence.’ ‘* Yes,’ said 

Napoleon, gaily, ‘and the assassin’s hands were in ‘the: destinies of 

Providence.’ ‘ Very true,’ said the Czar, shrugging hisshoulders-with 

an arch expression. ‘If so, why ‘not?’ inquired Napoleon. ‘Then 

turning ‘to the Herald reporter, who had obtained.entrance to.the 

Iinperial carriage by showing his badge, he said, ‘Make a note of this 
| conversation.’ ‘Do so,’ said the Czar, shaking our reporter warmly 
by the hand; ‘I am sorry my escape has deprived you of am interest- 
ing item.’ Our reporter bowed (gravely, but did not/respond in ‘the 
affirmative, lest he should be ejected from the carriage. Napoleon 
louked steadfastly at our reporter for a moment, and then winked his 
left eye three times, in a manuerwwhich conveyed his full appreciation 
of the enterprise of this paper. The three sovereigns, of France, Russia, 
and Thought, then passed on-amid the cheers of the populace.” 

Miss Harriet Marion Thackeray, a daughter of theeminent novelist, 
bas been married to Mr. Leslie Stephen, of the Inuer Temple,second 
son of the late Sir James Stephen. 

Oxford: bas voted £500 from the University Funds im aid of‘the 
explorations now going forward in Palestine. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala is about to.give readings-in Ameriea. 

Mr. Satyam Jayati, member of the Oeylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, has published a-werk called “ The Seng of Songs,a 
Hebrew Pastoral Drama, not by ‘King Selomen,”’ accompanied 
Oriental illustrations. The author undertakes to prove that the so- 
called “* Song of Solomon” is really of Hindu onigin,and he’repudiates 
as simply ridiculous the commonty+received oterical interpretation of 
the work, as typieal of the Church ‘and Jesus Christ. He. regards in 





ing any intention on their part to do more than advance money’for | a similar light much of the religious. poetry of his own:countrymen. 


An odd piece of Conservatiem is reported frony China. The’ Im. 
perial Government has prohibited the -printiug «of newspapers with 


| moveable types. 


The ** Académie des Inscriptions et des Belles bettres ’*has awarded 


| its first competition prize to M. Olteris’ for hie work entitled, ‘‘ Havres 


de‘ Gerbert, Pape sous le nom de Sylvestre II., collationnes. sur les 
manuscrite, precédée de.sa biggraphie.” 

Ousrputrez & Co. announee ‘as ready, ’**La Oonvention entre la 
Suisse et la France sur la Propriété Littéraire, Artistique, et Industrielle 
du 30 Juin, 1864, eb son Applieation.en Suisse, aveole Texte du Traité 
et d’amtres Documens Officiels, par J. L. Kern, decteur ‘en droit, 
Ministre de la Confédération Suisse 4. Paris.” 

M. de Gemte Gazan de la Peyridre has published a book called 
* L’Imperatrice Eugénie, Scour de Charité.” 

Miss Menken-will reappear this winter at the Gaité in a drama by 
Alexandre Dumas, in which she-will play two, parts. 

Dr. Julius Meyer has just published in Leipzig an important work 
on modern French painting, since 1789. It is entitled, “Geschichte 
der mo@ernen' franzésis¢éhen Malerei seit 1789, zugleis¢h in ihrem 
Verbiltniss zum politischem Leben zur Gesittung und Literatur.” 

Of Italian works of importance which have recently appeared’ we 
nay mention the following :—“ Annuario dell’ Istruzione Pubblica del 
Regno ad’ Itatia pel 1866-67” (Firenze, stabilimento tipografico di G. 
Civelli) ; Commerciabilita dei Beni di Manomorta: Proemioe schema 
dilegge per A. G. D.” (Firenze, tipografia Fodratti) ; “Tassa sui Beni 
Mobili, proposta da Oatlo Peverada” (Firenze); “ La Situazione 
Finanziaria ed il Parlamento, per 8. Giabilei” (Firenze, tipografia di 
Ippolito Scoill e Comp.); “‘La.Questione Religiosa di Iera e di Eggi, 
per Alberto Mario” (Firenze, tipgegrafia Pier Capponi); “ Omaggio 
dell’avv. Antoni Contrucci per Je-auguste nozzi di S. A. R. il prin- 
cipe Amedeo, duca d’Aosta” (Firenze, tipografia dei successori Le 
Monnier). 

Ivan Turgenef, the Russian novelist, has written a story called 
* Smidke forthe Messager Russe,” for which he has been paid 6,000 
silver roubles. 

The New York Nation recently announced a book in preparation by 
Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt, based upon a recent German work written 
by Buagen Richter, and entitled “Die Consum-Vereine.” ‘Qo. 
operative Store Societies: their History, Organization, and Manage. 
meut,”’ isthe title which the book bears in ite English dress, and it is 
to beshortly followed by two others—“ Co-operative Labour Societies ” 
and ‘*(Qo-operative Credit Societies.” The literature of this sub- 

ject (adds the paper from*whichwe are quoting) is large in French 
aud inG@erman. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt intend to give the American 
student the gist of the works of Schultze-Delitzsch, Batbie, 
Véron, Poulet, Horn, Le Marchant, Tidd Pratt, Holyoake, and others, 
and to the ‘“‘Co-operative Labour Societies” will add “a carefully pre- 
pared history of the movement in the United States.” 

Messre. J. Parker & Co. have jast ready— The Hoglish Archmo- 
logist’s Handbook,” by Henry Godwin, F.8.A. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


Adams (Dr. A. L.), Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

All the Year Round. Vol. XVII. 8vo., 5s. 6d, 

Argosy (The). Vol. III. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Arnott {N-)» Arithmetic Simplified. 8vo., 2s. 

Blunt (Rev. J. H.), Annotated Edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 2nd edit. 
Royal 8vo., 36s. ; 

Rowden (Rev. J.), Norway: its People. ; 

Borlaise (J. 8.), The Night Fossikers ; and other Australian Tales, Feap., 1s. 

Brady {W. M.), The Irish Reformation. 5th edit. 8vo., 6s. 

Brad (J.), Three Weeks from Home. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Campbell (J. F.), Frost and Fire. 2nd edit. 2vols. 8vo., £2. 2s. 

Chandler (H. W.), Elements of Greek Accentuation. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bp.), Sermons Preached to English Congregations in India. Or. 8yo., 

6d 


7s. 6d. 
Cowan (G. C.), Biblical Essays. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Craig (A. R.), The Book of the Hand. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Craik (Georgina M.), Leslie Tyrrell. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 
Culley (R. 8.), Handbook of Practical Telography. 2nd edit, 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Danté’s Divine Comedy. Translated by H.W. Longfellow. Paradise. Cr, 8vo., 


3s. 6d. 
Divine Master (The). 7th edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Drummond (Thos.), Memoir of. By J.¥F.M‘Lenvan. 8mo., l5s. 
English Cyclopedia (The), Edited by C. Knight. Re-issue. Natural History. 
Vol. {I 4to, 10s. 6d. 

*Eur'pides’ Hippolytus Crowned. Translated by M. P. Fitzgerald. Feap., 7s. 
Ewald (H. F.), The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 2)8, 
Fox (W.), On the Diagnosis and Treatment of Dyspepsia. 8Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Giles (Dr.), Keys to the Classics.—Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books V. to VII. 
18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Graner (L.), The Terra Cotta Architecture of North Italy. Folio, £5. 5s. 

Guizot (M.), The Last Days of the Reign of Louis Philippe. 8vo., 18s. 

Hebraist’s (The) Vade Mecum. §Svo., lés. 

Haskoll (W. D.), Examples of Bridges and Viaducts, 2nd edit, 4to., £2, 12s. 6d. 

Jones (T. R.); Natural History of Birds. Feap., 9s. 

Kaliseh (M. M.), Commentary on the Old Testament.—Leviticus. 
English only 8s., or in Hebrew and English 15s. 

Later Lyrics of the Christian Church. Feap., 3s. 64. 

Lane (EK. W.). Arabic English Lexicon. Part IIT. Roval 4to., 25s. 

Liddon (Rev. H. D.), The Divinity of Our Lord. Eight Lectures. 8vo., 14s. 

Logan (W.), Wor’s of Comfort for Bereaved Parents. 3rd edit, Foap., 3s. 6d. 

Lost Crusader (The): a Poem. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Lloyd (E.), Law of Compensation. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Lytton (Lord), Godolphin. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Macdonold (G.), Alec Forbes of Howglen. New edit. 

Marsh (Rev. W.), Life of. By his Daughter. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 

Masson (Gustave), La Lyre Francaise. Feap. 4g, 6d. 

Miller (W.), Elements of Chemis rv. Part I, 4th edit. 8vo., 15s. 

Odds and Ends, 1867. Feap. 4s. 6d. 

Once a Week. New Series. Vol. III. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Paget (F. E ), Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Series. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Platt (W.), The House of Rochfort: a Novel. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Querard (J. M.), Notice of the Life and Works of. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Raikes (C.), The Englishman in India. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 64. 

Railway Library.—Guy Livingstone. Feap., 2s. 

Renoir ‘H.), Monograms and Ciphers, 4'o0., £2. 2a. 

Roberts (Rev. A.), Sermons on the Miracles. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Routledge’s Pronowncing Dictionary. Edited by P. A. Nuttall. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Illus. edit, (48 vols.) 
XXXV. Feap., 4s. 6d. each. 

Select Library of Fiction.—Emilia Wyndham. Fcap., 2s. 

Shaw (J.), Twelve Years in America, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Shilling Book (A) of Golden Deeds. 18mo., 1s. 

Shipley (Rev. O ), Six Short Sermons on Sin. New edit. 

Shirley (E. P.), Some Account of English Deer Parks. 

Sketchley (A.), Miss Tomkins’ Intended. Feap., 1s. 

Steedman (C.), Manual of Swimming. Feap., 5s. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.), Light after Darkness. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Swain (C.), Songs and Ballads. Feap., 1s. 

Taylor.—The Family Pen: Memorials of the Taylor Family, By Rev. J. Taylor. 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 

Taine (H.), Italy, Naples, and Rome. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

a .), Antiquities of Cambodia, Sixteen Photographs. 

Trall (R. T.), Sexual Physiology. 3rdedit. Feap., 5s. 

Turn (The) of the Tide: a Novel. By Owyn Mor. 3 vols. Or, 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Transactions of the Soggerville Literary Society. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Turnbull (W. P.), Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. 8vo., 12s, 

Twamley (C.), History of Dudley Castle and Priory. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Mees « 7. W.T.), El Dorado: British Guiana a Field for Colonizztion, 

Os. 6d. 
Westcott (B. F.), The Gospel of the Resurrection. 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
— ew F.), Voices from the Valley testifying of Jesus. 65th edit. Cr. 
vo., 3s. 


weugresn (H.), Dictionary of English Etymology. Vol. III., Part 2. 8vo., 
5s. 6d. ; 
Wolfe (Rev. A.), Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Supper. Feap., 4s. 


Part I., 8vo., in 


Cr. 8vo., 5s, 


Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Vols. XXXIV. and 


Feap., 1s. 
Feap. 4to., 21s. 


Imp, 4to., 


8yo., 








SCALE OF. CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL BOTANTC SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK —WEDNESDAY ai in July 3rd, LAST EXHIBITION this 
season of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT. Tickets to be obtained only at the 
Gardens, and of the Society’s Clerk, Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, by 
vouchers from Fellows of the Society, price 5s.; or on the day of Exhibition 
7s. 6d, each. Gates open at 2 o’clock. 


MILITARY BANDS from 2 till 7 o’clock. 


PARTMENTS. to be Let Furnished, in 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place, For terms, &c., apply at No. 30. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| hee or FIR 
1, OLD BROAD ST REET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
EstaBLIsHED 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Cepital end Reserve Fund, £1,900,000; 


Loeses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates, 

Claims literally and promptly settled, 

All poheies are 1 ow entitled to the recent reduction in the ¢Cuty to 1s. 64, per 
cent., whether coverirg buildings, f urniture, or stock. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND .occssssssessssssssssssesssleeeseeaeeees £8,700,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE o.....0:cccssssscssssessecorseeressseseesescensere £675,000 


The PROFITS of the Comes ors been divided on seven occasions, since 
1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 
ANEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 
AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom, 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 


and Claims settled, ; 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, General <9 for England 
i 82, King William-street, E.C, : 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
- West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 








NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 


Additions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 


CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them, 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May BE SxcURED BY aN ANNUAL PayMENT oF FROM £3 10 £6. 5s. To 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest "Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Loca) 
Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








[HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.0. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 


Norick 1s HEREBY GivEN, that FIRE POLICIES which expire at Mrpsummzs 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d, per 
cent, 


For Prospectus end other information, apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
.— 
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BOSTONITE# 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
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" TABLET, 
Do. 


Do. 
SLATE, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
BOOK SLATE. 
Do, 


PATENT BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 

OSTONITE 

OSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 
BOSTONITE 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY & CO., 37, Red Lion-cquare, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


PATENT 


KR ONDRrROrFOO 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 

mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced 8 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 5 

Each pen bears the eles of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 








B=" WATCHES and OLOCKS.—By _ special 
". appointment to 
H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Cxroromzrzens, Kznytxss, RerzatEens, Curonocrarns, &. 
CLOCKS—Fox Dixixe@ anv Drawine Rooms, Canriaczs, Cxuncuzs, &c. 


JEWELLERY-—Srrcraritizs 1x Monograms, Crystars, Diamonns, 4¥D 
Fixnz Gop. : 


PLATE axspv WORKS or ART 1 Browz, sy Leapine Aptists. 
PRICES any DESCRIPTIONS, sz ItivusteaTep PamPuxet, POST FRES, 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 


J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET. 
Stesm Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60, LUDGATE HILL, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23, 





